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Now MILLIONS of People Are Wealthy 


HERE were only seven automobiles in 

John Brown’s home town 30 years ago, 
when John was born. A few rich men owned 
them, and the cars—such as they were—cost 
well over $2000. 


Today, for much less than $1000, John has a 
car that is far better than anyone owned 
even a decade ago. In fact, for what a leading 
car cost in 1907, John can now have, besides 
a better car, other things—automatic house 
heating, a radio, golf clubs. Mrs. Brown can 
have an electric refrigerator, a fur coat, and a 
lot of new dresses. 


Today in America three out of four families 
have cars better than the best a few years ago. 
Their homes are more cheerful with improved 
electric light, which also costs less. Their 
house furnishings are more attractive and 
comfortable, yet less expensive. 


They have many servants at little cost, for 
electricity does the tedious tasks about the 
house. 


This real wealth has come to millions of 
people because industry has learned to build 
products that are worth more but cost less 
Engineers and scientists have found ways to 
give the public more for its money—mort 
goods for more people at less cost. 


In this progress G-E research and engineering 
have ever been in the forefront. And still, in 
the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, 
General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which 
come savings, new industries, increased em- 
ployment, benefits which bring to millions 
of John Browns real wealth unknown 
generation ago. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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HE Life and Death of a Spanish Town 

will serve as a long-overdue awakening for 

those of us who still cling to the belief that 
only soldiers are killed during war and that most 
of the fighting is done at the front. Elliot Paul, 
the author, will tell you about war horrors that 
fell out of nowhere upon a peaceful town and a 
peaceful people. He will tell you about a com- 
munity far from the trenches whose life was 
crushed out. Crushed out as completely as a tiny 
flower under an avalanche of rock. 

A year and a half ago there was soft music in 
Santa Eulalia, a little town within walking dis- 
tance of Ibiza (or Iviza) on an island off the 
Spanish mainland. It was evening and the men 
of the village sat long hours in front of the cafés 
near the water and drank and talked and laughed 
and sometimes sang to the music. Life was pleas- 
ant, for there was peace. And work. For those 
who could not work, nature furnished food. 

Santa Eulalia was not much unlike the average 
small American village of about a hundred or 
more people, The homes were modest but sturdy. 
The tempo of life was even, unhurried. People 
were friendly; there were the usual petty rivalries 
but no more so than in any large family. The 
good fortune of the humblest citizen was occa- 
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sion for joy everywhere. Sorrow or tragedy to §} 
any member was shared by all; when a towns — 
man died his loss would be mourned for weeks. f 

It was in these surroundings that Elliot Paul f) 
came with his wife to live in 1931. He had been 
in France as an American doughboy and after f 
the war had become a newspaper correspondent, F 
later joining the Paris Herald. But his talent had f 
extended beyond the newspaper story; he was} 
the author of a number of fine novels. Paul came f 
to know and therefore to love the people and 
town of Santa Eulalia. He knew their “means f 
and aspirations, their politics and philosophy, 
their ways of life, their ties of blood, their friend: P 
ships, their deep-seated hatreds and inconsequen- }) 
tial animosities. I loved them and their animals ! 
and the shadows of the trees that fell upon their 9 
houses.” i 

Troubles on the mainland ruffled only slightly 
the seemingly-eternal calm of the island. Upris 
ings and even rebellions and minor revolutions— ff 
of which there were many in Spain during the} 
decade prior to the Civil War—failed to stir the f 
citizens of Santa Eulalia into anything more than fj 
conversation. And even if they should decide tof 
do something it was usually too late, for news f 
was slow in coming to the town. There were 0) ff 
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COMES, WHO = 
WILL WIN? 


you owe it to yourself to get 
behind the newspaper head- 
lines and the smoke screens of 
foreign propaganda bureaus 
and to get the FACTS about 
Europe’s prospects for war or 
peace—first hand, from an au- 
thority. Send for this book— 
by the world’s foremost mili- 
tary expert—for FREE EXAM- 
INATION! JUST PUBLISHED! 
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IDDELL HART is the world’s 
foremost authority on mili- 
tary affairs. Special military 

adviser to the British government, 
his knowledge and his predictions 
are respected in every general staff 
headquarters throughout Europe 
and Asia. His history of the World 
War, “THE WAR IN OUT- 
LINE,’ is thestandard one-volume 
work covering the last conflict—a 
“marvel of compression” that was 
read, eagerly, by thousands in all 
countries. Add to this the fact 
that he is the possessor of a bril- 
liant and fascinating style, and you 
willseewhy hisnew book, EUROPE 
IN ARMS, is bound to achieve 
even more wide-spread importance 
and popularity than his previous 
work. 
Does a new war mean the end 
of civilization? 
“Europe in Arms’’ covers every 
phase of the world’s military, na- 
val, and aeronautical situation- 
and considers all relevant political 
and economic factors as well. The 
comparative armed strength of 
England, France, Germany, Italy 
and Russia is given. The relative 
importance of attack and defence, 
as brought out in the battles of the 
World War, the Ethiopian and the 
Spanish conflicts, is carefully stud- 
ied, as well as such questions as 
the airplane vs. ground troops, 
airplanes vs. battleships, the dif- 
ference between modern ‘‘mechan- 
ized” as apart from merely ‘‘mo- 
torized”’ troops, ete. Especial at- 
tention is paid to the status of non- 
combatants in the next war in a 
study of bombings of unfortified 
cities behind the lines. 
Some of Captain Hart’s conclu- 
sions may surprise you—for ex- 
ample, Britain’s changed role in 
any new conflict; the relative un- 
importance of mere size of armies; 


by LIDDELL HART 


Author of “The War in Outline” _ 2 
iow ; 


the necessity for the 
abandonment of tac- 
tics that have domi- 
nated military 
thought since Han- 
nibal. You will find EUROPE IN 
ARMS not merely filled with in- 
formation of the utmost impor- 
tance but thoroughly readable, a 
book you cannot lay down. Its 
picture of the coming conflict is 
more fascinating than any novel 
you have ever read—and its 
authority cannot be gainsaid! 
Examine it—free! 
Send for this remarkable new book 
today. You need not send any 
money: merely clip and mail the 
coupon and the book will go to 
you promptly. After reading it for 
five days, you may either retain 
it at the low price of $2.50, or re- 
turn it for full refund. 


_" 


QUESTIONS EVERYONE 
WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE NEXT WAR— 

@ How long could France’s 
famous ‘‘ Maginot Line”’ hold 
against a German attack? 

@ Can a plane sink a modern 
battleship? 

@ What will be the role of 
navies in the next war? 

@ Are Germany’s “ersatz” 
(synthetic) raw materials a 
success? 

@ What is the real significance 
of the ‘‘Litthe World War” 
in Spain? 

@ What is England’s newest 
defence against air attacks? 

@ Could England maintain her 
‘‘colonial life lines” in a new 
war? 

@ How formidable is Russia’s 
gigantic ‘‘Red Army”? 

@ What are the latest discover- 
ies in biological and chemical 
warfare—and the answers to 
them? 

—Answered in 
**Europe in Arms!”’ 
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radios and the people walked down to the docks 
at nearby Ibiza to greet the ships that brought in 
mail and newspapers. 

It was in this remoteness that the people found 
a certain security and an even stronger commu- 
nity of interests among themselves that might or- 
dinarily prevail in a town of its size. And even 
when General Francisco Franco gave the order 
that was destined to injure. if not utterly destroy, 
one of the world’s oldest cultures, the people of 
Santa Eulalia were apprehensive, but not wor- 
ried or seriously disturbed: The uprising would be 
a one-week or a one-month affair at most, regard- 
less of which side would be the victor. There 
were only a handful of strong fascist sympathiz- 
ers and about an equal number of leftists. 

But the days wore on and still no news from 
the mainland telling of the end of the revolution. 
Then one day something happened that startled 
and shocked everyone. An airplane, growing 
from out of a speck in the distant sky, swooped 
low over the streets of Santa Eulalia, the roar of 
its motors shattering the air with terrifying real- 
ity. But it dropped no bombs and after landing 
for a moment in the harbor continued on its way. 
The people huddled in terror. What if it, or an- 
other plane, should return and this time disgorge 
death from its vitals? They realized then that 
their thought of security was an illusion. 

And it was. The little town of Santa Eulalia 
was sucked into the war—by now no mere tem- 
porary uprising but a war of ghastly proportions. 
Invasion, not by one force, but by fascists, loyal- 
ists, and anarchists, swept across the face of the 
island. The towns became death-traps; the only 
avenue of escape was by sea, but where could one 
get a boat and if one could, would the boat get 
through? 

Elliot Paul and a small group of friends, as an 
American party, were able to capitalize upon the 
international prestige of the Stars and Stripes 
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i. there is no book- 
store near you, CURRENT HISTORY will 
be happy to obtain any of the books 
reviewed in this issue that you may 
request. Orders, accompanied by 
remittance, should be addressed to 

CURRENT HISTORY, 
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and were taken off the island by a German de. 
stroyer. But that was after fascist planes on Sep. 
tember 13 had bombed nearby Ibiza, killing 55 
Ibicencos, almost all of whom were women or 
children. Up to that date, Paul had refused all 
efforts by American officials to have him leave 
Santa Eulalia. But then came the bombings: 
Paul walked through Ibiza, he walked “alone 
through the old Roman gates to the walled city 
and through narrow slits of street and up stair. 
ways to the fortress . . . too numb to be sad. 
dened or horrified, faint from the unspeakable 
smell, alone in the ancient town the sight of 
which had always raised such thankful emotion 
in my heart. . . . What I found in that formerly 
most beautiful and prosperous and_ hospitable 
city is too bleak for words to convey.” 

The day after Paul left the island, Italian and 
rebel troops set up a fascist administration. Four 
hundred loyalists, including most of the charac. F 
ters described in Paul’s book, were lined up and 
shot. With their deaths, the little town of Santa 
Eulalia also died; Paul speaks of the life and 
death of Santa Eulalia in the sense of the live: 
and deaths of its people. Yet:—“You are not all 
dead, my former comrades. There are dawns inf 
unending series to come, and the rising moon 
will lift the identical shape of Ibiza from the 
darkened sea. . : .” 

Yes, Elliot Paul can write. For sheer literary 
flavor, The Life and Death of a Spanish Town 
has not even been approached by any other non. | 
fiction work this year. And for the importance of 
the story alone, the book warrants the highest of 
ratings. The combination should establish The ff 
Life and Death of a Spanish Town among the lit- 
erary events of 1937. 


Two other works drawing their themes from the 
Civil War in Spain are The Siege of the Alcazar 
by Major Geoffrey McNeill-Moss and Single to 
Spain by Keith Scott Watson. Both books are 
written from the position of observers whose sin- 77 
cere intentions were to report conditions as they J 
saw them, and not to espouse one cause nor con- 
demn the other. Yet each of them leaves no ques- 
tion in the mind of the reader as to its sympa 
thies: The Siege of the Alcazar is written in and 
of the spirit of the rebel defenders of the castle. 
while Single to Spain is nothing if not pro- 
loyalist. 

The sympathies and prejudices of Americans 
toward the Spanish conflict have taken definite 
shape by this time and it is unlikely that they 
will be altered to any extent for the duration of 
the war. Those who were horrified by the de- 
struction of Guernica and similar fascist atrect- 
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ties, for which there are few parallels in history, 
may have some reluctance in turning to The 
Siege of Alcazar, in view of Major McNeill-Moss’ 
between-the-line bias in favor of the rebels. But 
it would be unfair to the author and to his book 
to overlook the essential importance of his work: 
the story of a heroic defense in the face of starva- 
tion and bombardment. 

Divorcing events from causes, then, we turn to 
The Siege of the Alcazar and with more than 
passing admiration for the defenders, read of 
the 73 days of black hell through which they 
passed. The attack took on the dimensions of a 
siege along toward the end of July, 1936. In 
the castle were approximately 1700 men, women, 
and children, of whom approximately 1000 were 
combatants. Arms, consisting of rifles, machine- 
guns, and ammunition, were plentiful but of lit- 
tle use against attack by artillery and bombing 
planes. The stores of food were sufficient for a 
week or two. The water supply was adequate, 
although of poor quality. But of courage and 
spirit and faith, the defenders were rich. They 
were filled with a oneness of purpose that car- 
ried them on where laws of physical endurance 
would not. 

August 5—two weeks after the first air bomb 
had been dropped—the defenders took stock of 
their forces and their stores. Twelve were killed, 
65 wounded. The munitions had hardly been 
used, but the normal foodstuffs were exhausted. 
“There had been no more meat; they had eaten 
horse-flesh and mule-flesh. There had been no 
more bread; they had eaten baked wheat instead. 
. . . No coffee, no rice, no salt.” The lack of salt 
proved a great hardship. Some of the defenders, 
in an effort to lend a little taste to tasteless food, 
tried using crushed plaster from the walls. But 
that produced thirst and the water was none too 
good. The greatest privation suffered by the men 
was the lack of tobacco; they tried ground-up 
bark, dried grass, leaves, even stable bedding. 

Two weeks later, when the defenders began to 
grow weak from lack of food, a nationalist plane, 
braving numerous anti-aircraft guns of the loyal- 
ists, flew low over the Alcazar and dropped a 
large trunk containing tins of food and packets 
of sweets and chocolates. Their spirits bolstered, 
the defenders took to their guns and succeeded 
in closing an enemy position. 

The siege continued without abatement 
through the remaining days of August and the 
first few weeks of September. During bombard- 
ments, the women and children would stay below 
in the vaults—dark, damp, stinking cellars that 
drew all human color from their faces and gave 
them a sickly-green appearance. Many times, the 
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vibration of the underground drilling by loyalist 
dynamite-mine crews could be felt as sharply as 
if the cnemy were only a few feet away. Explo- 
sion threatened every minute. The strain in the 
Alcazar became indescribable. 

The dynamite mining of the Alcazar was no 
secret. The defenders had been asked to send 
out the women and children. The women and 
children refused. The time of the blasting was 
announced. News-reel photographers set up their 
tripods. Then: 

“An immense volume of stones and smoke 
spurted straight into the sky. The fragments 
raced aloft; huge blocks, large lumps, stones, 
long things which might have been beams or 
girders. ... The pall of smoke rolled on, 
spreading outwards. .. .” 

What of the defenders? 

By some miracle, the dynamiting and the fu- 
rious fighting that followed when the enemy at- 
tempted to storm the garrison, had taken only 
18 lives and had wounded 62. That was on Sep- 
tember 18. For the next week, the survivors were 
subjected to the fiercest attacks of the siege. The 
large holes in the Alcazar, burst open by dyna- 
miting, shellings, and bombings, were repeatedly 
stormed by loyalists. Somehow they were re- 


pulsed. All that remained of the Alcazar was the 


great Herra facade of the South. 

Relief came on September 27. Rebel forces 
smashed through to free the defenders of the Al- 
cazar. Men, women, and children stumbled out 
of the ruins. They were on the brink of starva- 
tion. Their bodies were spare and drawn. But 
not a single woman or child had been killed dur- 
ing the months of the siege. 

Major McNeill-Moss’ story has lost none of 
the drama in the telling. As a soldier and an 
Englishman, he has set down the day-by-day rec- 
ord with true military orderliness, but the writ- 
ing is all the more virile for its lack of emotion 
and overstatement. His book is based upon per- 
sonal observations, the records of military au- 
thorities in Toledo and Franco’s staff, a diary 
kept by an officer of the garrison, and a series of 
letters written by an officer of the Alcazar to a 
friend. The author candidly admits that he had 
little or no material from the loyalist side: “Very 
many of the besiegers must by now be dead; in a 
year’s time there will be still fewer of them left 
alive. They were in revolt against tradition, they 
despised established methods, so it is doubtful 
whether they kept records. If they did, it is un- 
likely that any will have survived. . . . They 
were brave; they squandered their lives in vain 
assaults: they failed. Good luck to him who 
writes a book for them!” 
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Major McNeill-Moss might have said, instead: 
“Good luck to Keith Scott Watson!” For Mr. 
Watson has done precisely that. In Single to 
Spain he has written a book about the loyalists 
in almost direct answer. Like Mr. McNeill-Moss, 
Mr. Watson is an Englishman who became inter. 
ested ‘in the Spanish conflict. But Mr. Watson’s 
interest was not limited to a non-participant’s 
role. He went to Spain as a newspaper corre- 
spondent but found it hard to stay at his type. 
writer when there were guns to be manned 
against the fascist threat of Franco. His decision 
brought him into the front-line trenches with the 
International Column defending Madrid. There, 
all thought of romance in war disappeared: “No 
romantic is so hot-blooded that he can survive 
the damp chill of a night in a dugout.” 

Watson’s company was comprised mostly of 
Englishmen. There were Jeans, Joe, Messer, 
Cox, Jock, Jerry, Adley, Scott, Birch, and about 
six or seven more. The company remained intact 
through several severe battles, with the excep- 
tion of the author, who returned to journalism 
after honestly admitting that he “was afraid,” 
and couldn’t “stand life in the trenches.” 

The entire company was wiped out one day at 
Boadilla after an unaccountable mix-up in or- 
ders. Moors and Germans were advancing upon 
the town in large numbers and the order for re- 
treat—there were only a handful of soldiers de- 
fending the village—was given. But somehow the 
order was countermanded and before the column 
could discover why or how, the fascist forces had 
them surrounded. “Jeans slumped down; bub- 
bles oozed from a hole between his eyes. . 
Ray Cox tumbled forward, a bullet in his thigh. 
‘Get on, I’m done.’ . . . Jock was the next, blood 
spurted from his neck. ... Joe gave a little 
cough, he crumpled, a bullet in his heart. ‘Best 
o’ luv to muvver.’ The steel whip that screamed 
over Messer killed two more of the English; 
Harry Adley and Bill Scott... .” 

There was the usual roll-call that night but 
name after name went unanswered. 

Why did they do it? Adventure? Romance? 
Glory? Very little of that. One of them hated 
fascism “instinctively.” Another was motivated 
by intellectual appreciation of the people’s fight 
to defend their culture. Another hated oppres- 
sion and could always be found on the side of the 
underdog. It is likely that these three reasons 
were behind the enlistment of many other mem- 
bers of the International Brigade. 

Single to Spain was not written, it is apparent, 
in the thought of being anything more than a 
personal account of experiences at and behind 

(Continued on page 108) 
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KMOCRATS have been notorious for 
1) their internecine wars. Given a ma- 
jority in a national legislature, it 
is axiomatic that the Democrats will sooner 
or later split into two major categories. 
Many reasons have been given for this 
seeming inability to work cohesively, to 
maintain a harmonious majority through- 
out a legislative period. At various times 
Democratic disaffection has been laid to 
everything from temperament to subnormal 
mentality. But rarely is the most obvious 
reason given proper prominence: that the 
Democratic party in national affairs is pri- 
marily a reform party. Whether Cleveland, 
Wilson, or Roosevelt, the citizens have ap- 
pealed to them to clean up a political situ- 
ation become intolerable in the hands of 
the Republicans. 

Roosevelt was swept into office under 
oath to reform the existing political and 
economic structure. With him went the 
members of his party Senators, Congress- 
men, Governors and State legislators; each 
one in turn pledged to the major party 
premise—reform. But on the eve of elec- 
tion these diverse individuals, anxious only 
to eat political pork after years of starva- 
tion, had no time to consult their back- 
grounds, their affiliations, their predilec- 
tions, to determine whether or not they 


Splitting the Democratic Party 





were fitted for the reform to which they 
so blithely committed themselves. 
Examined objectively very few of these 
gentlemen were in a position to subscribe 
sincerely to the most hollow economic re- 
form. And yet for four years they did sub- 
scribe. Emotionalism bred in an atmosphere 
of emergency and duress inspired their sup- 
port. And the personality of President 
Roosevelt insured it. Even the Southern 
Senators, in some ways more economically 
royal than Wall Street brokers, found it in 
their character to crusade with militant 
liberals from the Midwest. But these things 
must end; for the dollar marks its men more 
indelibly than consanguinity or reform. 


Four-Year Vacation 


The 1936 election was easy. Congress 
convened anticipating a quick session. In- 
dividual members had seen the economic 
tide turning, the depression waning, and 
prosperity waxing. In fact boom-times were 
practically here if (and this was an im- 
portant “if’) the Federal Government 
would keep its hands off; and that crazy 
man Roosevelt would take himself and his 
pop-eyed economic reformation off on a 
nice four-year vacation. This was the illu- 
sion: and in it many Senators had been 
abetted by their constituents. 
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NOT EXACTLY ENCOURAGING 


The introduction of the court bill by 
President Roosevelt shocked and mortified 
them. Its effect was even more far reach- 
ing; it offered the disgruntled Senate major- 
ity a golden opportunity to break ranks. 
Throughout the first weeks of demoralized 
bickering the shuffling and reshuffling of 
Senators was as baffling to themselves as it 
was to their constituents. From the West, 
Senators Wheeler, Burke, Clark, King, Mc- 
Carran, and O’Mahoney jumped into the 
first ditch to battle against the bill, along 
with the Southern Senators Connally, 
Bailey, Glass, Byrd, and George. Thus the 
disaffection began. Democrats lined up 
against Democrats; and the Republican 
minority in the Senate worked behind the 
scenes widening the breach between the 
party members. 


Simple Strategy 


Though none would admit it, and though 
few even dared breathe it, the strategy of 
battle was so simple as to appear vicious 
in its broader aspects. Reactionary Sen- 
ators, whether Democratic or Republican, 
are alike both above and under the skin. 
And the objective sought by all reaction- 
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aries was and still is to throttle the Admin. 
istration program of reform. In the court 
bill these men found the garrot with which 
to do the job. And they were not alone, 
Liberals and other sincere political dabblers 
who objected to the bill on principle rushed 
to their assistance. 

By late Spring it was clear to all that the 
attack on the court bill was a thinly dis- 
guised attack upon the New Deal both from 
without and within the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

But what baffled many observers were the 
contributory causes for this sudden and 
united front against Roosevelt. It was im- 
possible to credit the court bill with being 
the sole reason. And it wasn’t. Behind the 
vitriol of the Senate Judiciary Committee’s 
report (a report signed by a majority of 
Democratic Senators) was the agony of 
four years labor in the ranks of reform. 
These Senators had supported measures 
that in their hearts they hated. They had, 
for the sake of their political necks, cheered 
a New Deal which they privately described 
as a “Raw Deal.” And worst of all they 
had performed these unnatural feats in the 
shadow of a personality dwarfing them to 
the stature of midgets. Last of all they had 
endured the spectacle of John L. Lewis 
welding the forces of labor under the benev- 
olent eyes of a pro-labor Administration. 
And they were part of that Administration. 
Considering those things, is it any wonder 
their fury, during the court controversy, 
was marvelous to behold? 


Double Dealing 


However one thing remained that, in 
retrospect, amusingly revealed the true soul 
of the professional politician. To the late 
Senator Joe Robinson, New Deal wheel 
horse in the chamber, 51 Senators pledged 
their word they would vote in favor of the 
Logan-Hatch Supreme Court substitute 
proposal in the event of a show-down. 
Thus at the very moment many of these 
51 were bellowing to the world that rather 
than corrupt the Supreme Court they would 
let the foxes eat out their hearts and the 
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men were secretly sworn to uphold the 
Administration bill. Under the circum- 
stances it was natural that with the death 
of Joe Robinson these Democrats went to 
the knife. They stabbed Roosevelt by pre- 
tending their pledges to Robinson were the 
gestures of friendship and respect to the 
Southerner and not to the President. It was 
amid this welter of hate and _ political 
stilettos that the court bill was killed. 


Party Split 

As soon as the vote was counted, editorial 
writers the nation over chronicled the fact 
that the Democratic Party had split; and 
that the New Deal program was demoral- 
ized. They saw in the line-up against the 
court bill the future evaporation of a party 
that in 1936 had been hailed as the most 


. powerful in our political history. They 


predicted that by 1940 the conservative 
elements of the Democratic party would 
quit the New Deal and its “Rooseveltism” 
forever. They envisaged Roosevelt, an out- 
cast from his party, making a furious if 
futile bid for a third term as the leader of 
a farmer-labor coalition. And they even 
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hinted hopefully at a fusion of progressive 
Republicans and conservative Democrats. 
In fact they consider every possibility but 
the most obvious ones—that Roosevelt, in 
his fight to reform the court, enjoyed the 
support of the voters who put him in office. 
For this oversight the editors and publish- 
ers are blameless. They came out of the 
1936 election severely shell-shocked and 
are still convalescent. 

Officially President Roosevelt and his 
partisans will admit no real split has oc- 
curred within the party. That there has 
been a serious disaffection among the old 
guard Democratic ranks is to them. so ob- 
vious as to need no comment. But the 
President sees it as a temporary irritant. 
In his opinion, these reactionary elements 
will be progressively sloughed off at the 
ballot box by voters conversant with the 
peculiar way in which their representatives 
redeemed the New Deal pledges. Further- 
more, the President will probably make 
himself personally responsible that every 
State organization knows exactly the quan- 
tity and quality of each nominee’s disaffec- 
tion from the New Deal. For the President 
is sure that the country is with him in all his 
major plans of reform and construction. 
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Chamber of Commerce Report on Strikes 


have done nothing else, they have 

broken all records for strikes within 
any comparable period in the history of 
American industry. During the first half 
of 1937, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York State, 2,512 strikes 
were started, compared with 1,077 in the 
first half of 1936, and 2,048 in the same 


I: , AS some critics maintain, the workers 
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period of 1917, the record year so far. 
Computing the number of man-days of 
work lost it is revealed that during the first 
half of this year workers were idle 17,934,- 
496 man-days, or more than during the 
entire year 1936; while 987,644 workers 
struck their jobs in the first five months of 
this year and also exceeded the total 1936 
record, 

So run the statistics—interesting but 
meaningless. Of more importance are the 
reasons to which the Chamber of Commerce 
attributes this strike-wave: 

“First, to the fact that recovery from the 
depression is assuming more substantial 
proportions. 

“Second, to the enactment by Congress 
of legislation giving labor new authority 


and power, notably the National Labor 


Relations Act. 

“Third, to the intensive unionization 
activities of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, which was formed in Novem- 
ber, 1935, and has attained formidable size 
and force in the enrollment of unskilled 
workers through capitalizing “the pro- 
nounced labor leanings of the Administra- 
tion. 

“Fourth, to the insistence of labor that 
the nation’s unemployment problem can be 
most quickly and effectively solved by in- 
dustry instituting a shorter work-week with 
no wage reduction.” 


Democratic Opposition to Reform 


MONG the Senators who broke the 
Democratic majority ranks there is 


not one that doesn’t believe himself 
marked for slaughter. Despite Postmaster 
General Farley’s assurance of no reprisals 
they are on tenterhooks. In addition, the 
Administration, following the defeat of the 
court bill, has turned a deaf ear to their 
agonized cries for adjournment. The Sen- 
ators have complained of the heat in their 
air-cooled chamber, and of fatigue from 
their prolonged sit-down strike. In fact 
they have pleaded everything but the truth. 


For the Senators wanted above all things to 
dodge, for this session, at least, the Roose- 
velt program. In the bills earmarked for 
action they saw issnes destined to unearth 
the very roots of the traditional opposition 
to reform. 


Wages and Hours 


Perhaps, as no other measure, the Wages 
and Hours Bill corralled and earmarked 
for the edification of the general public 
is the real solidity of the Southern Senate 
bloc. In the terms of the measure were 
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practical economic factors that touched the 
South at its sorest point—industrialization. 
For decades the Dixie orators had predicted 
the coming of industry. And now with 
Northern industrialists fleeing unionism and 
high wages the South had come into its own. 
It offered besides proximity to some raw 
materials and cheap power, a_ plentiful 
supply of cheap, docile, and unorganized 
labor. 

In the Black-Connery Wages and Hours 
Bill the Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives saw a sinister attempt to stop the in- 
dustrial progress of the South by doing 
away with the competitive wage differen- 
tial enjoyed by slave labor. 


Crop Subsidy and Control 


And if this bill were not enough, the 
Administration informed the anxious dele- 
gates from the South as well as from the 
West that crop subsidy would not be sanc- 
tioned without the necessary corollary of 
New Deal crop control. A divided Supreme 
Court in the AAA decision wrecked Federal 
crop control, although the basic reasoning 
of that case was reversed after the Presi- 
dent’s court bill was submitted to the legis- 
lators. 

Those who are still baffled by the Presi- 
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dent’s Federal policy structure may find 
in the succession of these items an intel- 
ligible continuity explaining in some meas- 
ure the urgency with which the President 
pushed the court reform bill. With the 
defeat of the AAA and its farm commodity 
control by so close a vote as 5 to 4, the 
President saw his program wrecked and 
his future plans jeopardized if left in the 
hands of a court unable to delineate its 
position. Quite naturally even the dullest 
strategist would seek remedial measures. 
This the President did with the court bill, 
which was so overwhelmingly defeated. 
The resulting situation is tragically amus- 
ing. In the court bill issue the President 
had expected the support of those Senators 
and Representatives from the West and 
South whose constituents are most vitally 
interested in Federal crop loans. Since 
the record shows that he did not get that 
support, the President logically asks just 
how and why he should continue to loan 
the public’s money without security. Thus 
in this vital matter the President holds the 
whip hand over the conservative Senators 
and Representatives from the South and 
West who have been balking his program. 


Japan Advances 


OPEH and Chahar are destined to 
go the way of Manchuria. The East 
Hopeh Autonomous Regime and 
the semi-autonomous Hopeh-Chahar Polit- 
ical Council have been instruments unsatis- 
factory to Tokyo. In fact, under them the 
Japanese position in North China seemed 
to be deteriorating. Since the Sian coup 
of last December, marked resistance had 
developed to the Japanese imperialist ad- 
venture. The Nanking Government had 
begun to assert authority over North China 
officials; steps had been taken to stop the 
Japanese-protected smuggling through East 
Hopeh, with its disastrous effects upon 
Nanking revenues; the suspension of the 
Tientsin-Tokyo airline, undertaken without 
Chinese consent, was ordered; a small rebel- 
lion of Manchukuoan and Mongolian troops 
against Japanese domination had taken 
place, and anti-Japanese incidents were 
numerous as Chinese nationalism surged. 


Japanese Compulsives 


Japan has clearly decided to put an end 
to what she considers impudent affronts 
to her self-appointed mission to “protect” 
North China—not to mention her avowed 
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in North China 


ambition to dominate the Asiatic mainland. 
Spurring on her drive into North China, 
too, are nationalistic and economic compul- 
sives. To turn back would be to “lose face” 
—worse than death. Then there is the 
pressure of population, increasing at the 
rate of one million souls a year; Manchu- 
kuo has provided a most unsatisfactory out- 
let. Manchukuo has sopped up some four- 
teen hundred million yen of Japanese 
capital since 1931 and has promised but a 
meager return. Hence the cotton and coal 
resources of the North Chinese provinces 
are particularly appealing. Turning to the 
question of political strategy, Hopeh and 
Chahar are sought as valuable buffers 
against the Soviet Union. 

With all these impelling factors, Japan 
has been making the old demands of China 
—the settlement of the conflict on a local 
basis, the suppression of anti-Japanese 
activities, and the acceptance of an alliance 
against Communism (the Chinese Com- 
munists being more anti-Japanese than anti- 
capitalist). These demands, varied in detail 
according to the exigencies of any given 
situation, have one permanent aspect—the 
acceptance by China of Japanese overlord- 
ship without hindrance or interference from 
Nanking. 


China’s Case 


Similarly, China offers the invariable 
answer: she will resist Japan to the utter- 
most. Nanking can indeed say little else. 
The number of small anti-Japanese inci- 
dents—as for instance the killing of Japa- 
nese naval officers at a Shanghai airdrome 
on August 8—are a spontaneous evidence of 
the depth of Chinese feeling. Negotiations 
are under way between the N: anking ( Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Commiaudaty: the lat- 
ter are willing to place their armies under 
the control of Nanking and to modify their 
social policies if Chiang Kai-shek will adopt 
an anti-Japanese policy and liberalize his 
régime somewhat. Finally, by supreme pa- 
tience and horse-dealing, Chiang Kai-shek 
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has achieved a greater degree of unity in 
China than has existed since the Manchus. 

But, on the other hand, the Chinese 
dictator is aware that his own rearmament 
program is not yet complete; China is 
much better prepared than she was a year 
ago, but she is not yet ready for a full- 
fledged war. If popular opinion urges 
Chiang Kai-shek to war and threatens his 
political career should he refuse, he is aware 
that an outright conflict with Japan at this 
stage would have equally if not more dis- 
astrous consequences for his future. 

It is therefore significant that only about 
90,000 Chinese troops have been on their 
way north, instead of 100-200,000 which 
might have been summoned for the defense 
of North China. The better part of valor 
for Chiang Kai-shek—and the plan which 
he would seem to favor—would be a face- 
saving compromise, satisfying Japanese de- 
mands in North China and delaying final 
resistance until China is fully prepared and 
the Japanese have to fight on a more ex- 
tended frontier farther from the source of 
their reinforcements and supplies. 
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Check upon Japan 


The real check upon Japan in North 
China will come, not from China, nor from 
the Western powers, but from within Japan. 
Trade has suffered badly during 1937, and 
the adverse trade balance for the first seven 
months of the year amounted to the record 
figure of 720,000,000 yen (approximately 
$250,000,000). The gold supply, estimated 
at $470,000,000 last March, has been de- 
pleted by some $130,000,000 since then, 
and it is expected that another $130,000,000 
will have to be shipped abroad to make up 
the trade deficit. Some 527,000,000 yen 
have already been appropriated for the cost 
of the North China operations; this will 
bring the present budget up to 3,400,000,- 
000 yen, 50 per cent above last year’s figure, 
and promises a four billion yen budget for 
1938-9 three times the 1931-2 figure. An 
already burdensome public debt will have 
to accept a 12 per cent increment, as further 
taxes threaten to be intolerable. Low wages 
and higher living costs make militarism 
even less palatable than before to the Japa- 
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nese masses, While Japanese capitalists, who 
found the promised boons of Manchukuo 
a snare and a delusion, wonder what return 
there can be from a further imperialistic 
adventure. 
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In the meantime, the poverty-stricken 
North Chinese masses know that they will 
get gypped in any case and probably care 
little whether Chinese or Japanese do the 
exploiting. 


One tn of the Spanish War 


HE end of the first year of the Span- 

ish civil war saw the conflict far from 

a conclusive finish and the outcome 
still dependent—as it has been for many 
months—upon the extent of intervention, 
especially on behalf of the rebels. 

General Franco has won notable victories 
at Toledo and Malaga in the South and 
San Sebastian in the North. But in modern 
warfare the advantage rests with the de- 
fense; and the loyalist troops have so far 
won the most important battle of the war 
in their grim defense of Madrid, which 
still remains the key city. 

At present both armies are operating on 
extended fronts, with the result that spo- 
radic attacks against thinly held positions 
are generally successful but have little sig- 
nificance to contribute to the whole military 
situation. Two important offensives are, 
however, under way. The first, the heaviest 
salient yet launched by the Government, is 


GARDEN OF EDEN OR TEMPTING THE 
SERPENT 


the drive towards Navalcarnero on the 
Talavera highway; success in this venture 
would enable the loyalists to isolate the rebels 
in University City and around Madrid and 
lift the siege of the capital. Franco’s seizure 
of Brunete, however, was a dampener to 
loyalist enthusiasm. At the same time, the 
rebels have launched a series of attacks in 
an attempt to cut off Madrid from Valencia. 
Neither of these salients promise marked 
success; a complete victory for either one 
would, nevertheless, have a very important 
bearing upon the outcome of the war. 


On the Diplomatic Front 
On the diplomatic front, the rebels have 


gained enormously during the war. This 
has been chiefly due to the strengthening of 
the Italian and, to a less extent, German 


position in the Mediterranean. Italy has 
been able to consolidate her previous bases 
and now enjoys an unwarranted but actual 
occupation of Mallorca; German guns on 
the Spanish and African coasts are reported 
to dominate Gibraltar. (One reason, inci- 
dentally, for England’s apparent lack of 
concern over this latter threat is that the 
Straits of Gibraltar are very often enveloped 
in fog, which would enable British ships to 
slip through.) The rebels diplomatic posi- 
tion has also been strengthened by the pos- 
session of districts where British commercial 
interests are substantial. For instance, on 
July 19, General Franco signed an agree- 
ment under which the bulk of the iron ore 
from the Basque Country will be exported 
to Germany. 

Consequently, after one year o1 war, the 
rebels and their polyglot hordes have ad- 
vanced from the position of being the manu- 
facturers of a revolution against a legally 
and democratically constituted government 
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to that of an international power with sev- 
eral diplomatic aces up its sleeve. And this 
advance has been achieved largely at the 
expense of Great Britain, whose strategic 
situation has deteriorated correspondingly. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Great Britain, in an effort to reach a new 
compromise over the non-intervention farce, 
willing to grant belligerent rights to the in- 
surgents and suspend the naval patrol. The 
conditions demanded in return for these 
favors would be the withdrawal of all for- 
eign “volunteers” now fighting in Spain, 
the posting of neutral observers at Spanish 
ports, and possibly the stationing of ob- 
servers at Spanish airdromes. Whatever 
agreements the rebels will make in return— 
or whatever the worth of those agreements— 
it seems probable that they will receive 
belligerent status before the summer is out, 
a fact which will enable them to blockade 
the Barcelona and Valencia coasts. 


Vatican Recognition 


Further diplomatic recognition for the 
rebels was foreshadowed by the announce- 
ment on August 4 that they were to be 
granted representation at the Vatican. That 
the Roman Catholic Church should con- 
tinue its support of the rebels is not unex- 
pected; its reasons for favoring them in the 
initial place are more obscure. Before the 
conflict the Spanish Popular Front attacked 
the temporal and political, and not the 
spiritual, power of the Church, But what- 
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ever the merits of the domestic issue, it is 
difficult to understand why the Church has 
given its sanction to a conspiracy of im- 
perialistic aggression, carried out for mo- 
tives far from religious, with a brutality 
far from Christian, and by people who are 
just as likely to turn on the Church as not. 
If the answer is that control of Spain by 
Moscow was the alternative, events show 
that the civil war, initiated by the fascists, 
has brought that eventuality far nearer to 
realization than any other possible circum- 
stances, 







Britain Looks to Italy 


RIME Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain’s “friendly note,” written to 
Mussolini on July 31, and the Duce’s 
favorable reply constitute the first fruits of 
the latest trend in British foreign policy. 
The extent of Mr. Chamberlain’s friend- 
liness, coming after two years of Anglo- 
Italian tension, was not disclosed, as the 
contents of his letter remained a state secret. 
But it has been regarded as an overture to 
the British recognition of the Italian régime 
in Ethiopia as the price of Italian amity. 


There were two reasons for this rap- 
prochement. In the first place, Britain is 
vitally interested in preserving her Mediter- 
ranean route to the East; Iraq oil, Egyptian 
cotton, and the India trade are at stake. 
But Italian bases threaten and Italian life- 
lines intersect this route at nearly every 
vital point—particularly since the Ethi- 
opian and Spanish wars. Without Italian 
friendship the British route is now hazard- 
ous, if not useless; Italian cooperation is 
essential to its safety. 
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Splitting the Rome-Berlin Axis 

Secondly, it is Mr. Chamberlain’s ambi- 
tion to weaken the Rome-Berlin axis, which 
has so weakened the British strategic posi- 
tion on the continent. He prefers not to do 
this by lending strength to the Franco- 
Soviet alliance; considerations of the con- 
tinental balance of power urge a weaken- 
ing rather than a strengthening of either 
side and, in any case, he does not wish to 
work in harness with Soviet Russia, particu- 
larly after the execution of the eight gen- 
erals. Hence his strategy is to attack the 
Rome-Berlin axis by attempting to wean 
Italy away from it. 
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There are standing differences between 
Germany and Italy—in Austria and the 
Danubian countries, to name the outstand- 
ing ones. According to Augur in The New 
York Times, the British Government had 
received proof that Italy was not certain of 
German stipport in the event of British 
attack. The time seemed propitious for an 
attempt to break up the axis, starting at the 
Rome end. 


German Joy 


Germany, however, supposedly cast as 
the jilted partner in the fascist alliance, has 
greeted the Anglo-Italian conversations 
jubilantly. They are, she says, a victory 
for the Hitler thesis of the superiority of 
bilateral pacts over all methods smacking 
of the principle of collective security. Sec- 
ondly, she firmly believes that the Rome- 
Berlin axis has proved itself to be soundly 
based upon mutual strategic interests; she 
sees the Anglo-Italian negotiations as a sign 
that Britain is willing to do business with 
the fascists and not as an indication of the 
departure of Italy from her German love. 
Thirdly, it appears probable that the final 
outcome of the present discussions may well 
be another four-power pact—between Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. This 
would isolate Russia and leave Germany 
free to pursue her own ambitions in the 
East—a type of British foreign policy Hitler 
has long been playing for. 

The Germans have good reasons for their 
pleasure! 


In flemoriam 
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COURT AND PRESS 


The nation’s press flays the court bill; 


HE Court Bill is dead. As dead, per- 
haps, as a Mississippi editor would 
have it. “Dead,” said he, “as a salt 
mackerel shining beneath the pale moon- 
light.” And then as if to make doubly sure 
he added: “As dead as the ashes of Moses, 
world’s first law giver.” 

Since it is dead, it is time to know who 
killed it. Whether it was slain in fair com- 
bat, overwhelmed and slaughtered in the 
field, or assassinated down some dark cor- 
ridor. 

On the testimony of the Mississippi edi- 
tor of the Jackson Daily News, the foes of 
the Supreme Court Bill killed it. And it 
might be assumed that such foes were in- 
surgent Democratic Senators. Yet the Mis- 
sissippi editor says in point: “Pompous and 
pussy-gutted Senators, their bellies filled 
with east wind and naught by way of 
knowledge in their noodles, ripping, tear- 
ing, rearing. ...” But certainly not these 
men if the Mississippi gentleman is to be 
believed. 

However the Hartford Courant is more 
specific. “[The Court Bill] has been de- 
feated not by high-minded and courageous 
Democratic Senators alone, to whom the 
utmost credit is due, but by the voice of 
understanding public opinion.” Consider 
The Courant 
designates the voice of public opinion as a 
prime factor in the defeat. And since there 
has been no balloting among the people it 
is obvious that in this instance the voice 


this statement an _ instant. 


of public opinion is none other than the 
voice of the press. That the press has been 
largely responsible for the defeat is a fact 


but it also supported Governor Landon 


By THE EDITORS 
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beyond suspicion. From the day the Presi- 
dent sent his message to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 5 the press has fought savagely 
against the court bill; with the honors for 
being the first upon the field going to the 
Hartford Courant publishing almost daily 
an article attacking the reform. 

Were it not for recent history, this pop- 
ular front so solidly demonstrated by the 
newspapers of the nation would have been 
an unprecedented and wondrous sight in- 
deed. However, the last election is too near 
at hand, too full of lessons concerning the 
press and public opinion to be quickly 
ignored. For at that time it must be re- 
membered, up until the eve of the election, 
85 per cent of the newspapers in the coun- 
try opposed Roosevelt with a memorial 
viciousness. And none will ever forget the 
tense editorial silence that followed his 
overwhelming election. The press was 
stunned, and afraid. Stunned that its per- 
sonal conceptions should have been so much 
at variance with its readers’ interest; and 
afraid that having employed guerilla tactics 
it would suffer guerilla reprisals from the 
political victors. But when none came the 
press took courage, dusted off its enmity, 
snuffled a bit in midwinter at the court bill, 
barked tentatively in the early spring, and 
then rose in full cry with the summer. It 
was an amazing sight and a familiar one 
in American political life. Having lost the 
election in November the press set out to 
steal it back before the new year was out. 
How far the theft has gone won’t be known 
until the returns on November elections 
show how well or badly Democratic legisla- 
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tors fare with their constituents—particu- 
larly those members of Congress whose ut- 
terances were in line with the sentiments 
of the press. Until that time it is worth- 
while to examine a cross section of the 
nation’s newspapers in full cry. And few 
will doubt having once heard the tonguing 
of the printer’s hounds that it was not so 
much the court bill they were after as it 
was Mr. Roosevelt and his New Deal. 


Early Opposition 

As already noted the Hartford Courant 
claims the place of honor in view of an 
early and late opposition to the court bill 
beginning with the day of its introduction 
and continuing through the death watch 
following the slaughter. Subscribing to 
Carter Glass’s description of the President’s 
proposal, the Courant boldly proclaimed 
it, “destitute of moral sensibility.” And 
then with the final defeat of the measure 
they stated triumphantly: “The President 
has suffered a crushing defeat, but a defeat 
no greater than the monstrous nature of 
his suggestion invited.” 

From the Hartford Courant to the Balti- 
The two 
papers have a great deal in common. Here 
in the lair of H. L. Mencken, that one time 
literary hooligan, the editors of the Sun 
warmed coals and poured them over the 
President’s head. Scorning the obvious line 
of attack the Sun editors vaulted over the 
court bill proper and had at the man who 
inspired it—the President. And it was here 
that the well-known invective of Mencken 
must certainly have inspired them. The 
Sun flayed the President with middle-class 
fury. And in some manner discovered that, 
“from end to end of the country men and 
women who voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 
1936—liberal lawyers and physicians, lib- 
eral college presidents and _ professors, 


more Sun is no distance at all. 


reasonable business men and reasonable 
farmers—have flared in revolt and fought 
with a stubborn resolution which has been 
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amazing to all save those who have re- 
membered the quality of democracy.” 
“Downward,” said the Sun. And Mr. 
Roosevelt, they continued. is learning the 
lesson all popular idols must learn: that 
from the zenith the inevitable course is to 


the nadir. For the common touch is gone. 


The court bill was not so much an incident 
in a political passage but a revelatory vista 
upon a man suddenly metamorphosed into 
a monster. “Perhaps,” said the Sun sadly. 
“it is impossible for any man to maintain 
his poise against the adulation which the 
people of this country temporarily grant 
a popular occupant of the White House. If 
a man of as many and as varied human 
contacts as Mr. Roosevelt’s loses the com- 
mon touch, who can preserve it?” 

Specifically the Sun hailed the revolt of 
the middle class; not the proletariat who 
in the confusion of its own ignorance and 
vulgarity gave Roosevelt an 11,000,000 bal- 
lot majority; but the middle class, the great 
educated middle class “opposing irrespon- 
sible personal government—not humane 
objectives.” 

So much for the Sun and its middle class 
revolution, and for Mr. Mencken, who pre- 
dicted unsuccessfully that the Republicans 
could run a Chinese and win against Roose- 
velt in November 1936. 


Reluctant Opposition 


In Columbia, South Carolina, The State. 
facing the issue, very reluctantly admitted 
the legality of the method advocated by 
President Roosevelt. Having supported the 
New Deal with all the passion of Southern 
paper beating the drum for the beloved 
Democrats, it was apparently painful for 
the editors of The State to deplore the bill. 
‘Against our wishes,” said the editors, “we 
feel the action would be bad, and the pre- 
cedent would be a curse.” 

The Richmond News Leader, “Virginia’s 
Greatest Newspaper,’ although staunch 
Democrats, found the court bill unpalat- 
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able in about the same degree as did The 
State. Somewhat confused in mind the 


Richmond editors not only condemned the 
bill on June 14, but advised the Senators 
to follow a negative path of obstructionism, 
“the only method by which time may be 
invoked to restore perspective.” But on 
July 14 the editors of the News Leader 


were, if still determined in their opposition 


to court change, nevertheless practical 
enough to suggest that “the President could 
keep the bill as a gun behind the door and 
could wait and see whether the Supreme 
Court holds to its present liberal, evolu- 
tionary interpretation of the Constitution.” 


Defense of Democracy 


Among the high-falutin’ reasons against 
the Court bill that poured in a flood from 
the newspapers even the phoniest abstrac- 
tions were ably employed to conceal the 
real objection entertained by the pub- 
lishers. And yet the press invariably tipped 
its hand, given enough white space to fill. 
As an example, the Kansas City Journal- 
Post on July 24, became bored with the 
passionate defense of democracy. In effect 
the editors of the Journal-Post said: the 
depression is over and why in the devil 
can’t the Government leave us alone. With 
the gusto of hungry hogs at a slop trough 
the Journal-Post editors pointed out that 
“the corner of which Mr. Hoover spoke so 
many years ago has been turned. The emer- 
gency is a thing of the past. Economists 
watch their charts and compute their in- 


dexes. .. .” 


Revolutionary Lever 


Not a few of the newspapers viewed the 
bill as a weapon of revolution, although 
how this revolt would be engineered fol- 
lowing the packing of the court they did 
not care to say. Rather they contented 
themselves like the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
with hailing the defeat of the bill as “un- 
precedented since the war weary days.” 
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And it has turned, said the Pioneer Press, 
“one of the strongest majorities in the his- 
tory of the Senate upside down.” Behind 
the Pioneer Press’s peculiar pleasure in 
hailing the demolition of the majority 
party lies a healthy hatred of labor. While 
assuring the readers that the Court Bill 
would have been defeated. anyway, they 
nevertheless credited Roosevelt’s labor 
policy with contributing to its downfall. 
“He did nothing,” said the Pioneer Press, 
“to stop illegal seizures of property and 
violent interferences with personal rights 
in the recent labor excesses.” And then, 
abandoning all subtlety, the Pioneer Press 
really let fly: “The public took one look 
at John Lewis and decided it would rather 
place itself in the hands of Nine Old Men. 
Even horse and buggy law is better than 
no law at all.” 


Candid Cynicism 

With refreshing candor the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat epitomized its opposition 
to the Supreme Court Bill in a statement 
following its defeat in the Senate. “It [the 
defeat] announces,” said the Globe-Demo- 
crat, “that the New Deal may go far with 
its program of reforms, but not too far.” 
There is little need to labor the implica- 
tions of this delightful bit of cynicism. 
Rather it affords an opportunity to con- 
gratulate the St. Louis Globe-Democrat for 
its honesty. No nonsense, mind you. Just 
a plain hard-headed statement that every 
honest man will subscribe to who still 
holds dear his democratic privilege to turn 
a dollar when and wherever he pleases. 

In Iowa, the breeze in the tall corn must 
blow good will, temperance and serenity 
into the minds of some editors and pub- 
lishers. Startling to anyone who has riffled 
through the bulk of comment on the court 
bill was the attitude of the Des Moines 
Register. In the midst of passion the edi- 
tors of the Register calmly asserted on 
May 19: “It would not be fair to say that 





the President’s attack on the Supreme 
Court, however unwise in some phases, has 
done no good.” 

Objecting mainly to the “excessive cute- 
ness” of the President’s plan to bring about 
laudable reforms in the judiciary, the 
Register agreed that some provision must 
be made to change the court personnel on 
some other basis than the accident of death; 
and found the greatest gain in the contro- 
versy has been to put “meaning in a shib- 
boleth from which the meaning had oozed 


2° 


out. 


Check and Balance 


Under a caption “Let’s Not Amend the 
Court” the editors of the Christian Science 
Monitor stated frankly that they found no 
evidence of a widespread demand for a 
general amendment giving Congress un- 
usual power to regulate agriculture, 
finance, industry and labor. “The people 
are reluctant to wipe out States’ rights, or 
to lose the checks and balances of the 
three co-ordinate branches of the national 
government.” Ignoring the fact that the 
editors of the Monitor have taken quite a 
bit upon themselves to state the wishes of 
a whole people, their statements are never- 
theless significant. They fear the loss of 
States’ rights; they fear an expanding con- 
trol of the Federal Government through 
acts of Congress; they fear, with the editors 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the exten- 
sion of reform. And reform in a reviving 
market is anathema to the business man. 
After depression he is in the mood to re- 
coup—and to do this with a free hand. 

The attitude of the Monitor is in essence 
the attitude of the press and of business 
men, once more on the loose for profit. No 
need here to parade the attitude of the 
masses on this subject as demonstrated so 
overwhelmingly in November, 1936. They 
too have the urge to re-coup. For they 
knew and are still knowing of depression. 
They knew hunger, malnutrition, and the 
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dry rot of public charity. They are also 
after coin, but of a realm apparently un- 
known to many of our economic free- 
booters. It is the coin of security, of 
decency, and of the fuller life. It may be 
had by revolution; for there is precedence 
enough in the world today to certify that 
illusion. Or it may come through reform. 
And if Mr. Roosevelt is to be believed then 
the Court Bill was the key to that reforma- 
tion. In this the Monitor disagreed. 


Perhaps the most frequent charge leveled 
at the bill by the press was best expressed 
by the editors of the Monitor whose opin- 
ions throughout the entire controversy were 


marked by an even temper. “Perhaps one 
’ said the Monitor, “is 
the effort to solve deep economic and social 


of its worst features,’ 


problems by mere changes in personnel.” 

To answer this indictment the editors of 
The Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette pointed 
out that “In three consecutive elections the 
people of the United States voted by in- 
creasingly large majorities for a broad pro- 
gram of social and economic reform which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his fellow- . 
Democrats of the Senate and the House 
solemnly pledged themselves to carry into 
action. 

“In decision after decision, to the tune 
of 11 to 2, the highest court of the land 
declared the laws designed to transform 
that mandate from a theory into an actu- 
ality, unconstitutional. From the Supreme 
Court’s decision, there was no appeal.” 

Faced with such an obstacle, said the 
Gazette, the President had but one practical 
course; and that was to change the per- 
sonnel of the court, a prerogative that 
Congress legally enjoys. Considered even 
superficially, any change in court per- 
sonnel that would insure a broader inter- 
pretation of the constitution must have a 
profound effect on all problems. ‘Mere 
changes in personnel,” said the Christian 
Science Monitor. And one wonders if the 
British Government were not wrong in the 
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exile of Napoleon; since that too was a 
mere change in the European personnel. 


Strange Attitude 


But if the logic of the majority of news- 
paper editorials was somewhat muddled, 
then the attitude of the Milwaukee Journal 
was merely strange. Following an appeal 
to legality and to the integrity of the court 
and to American principles, the editors of 
the Milwaukee Journal warmly stated 
“That those who have taken their stand on 
principle are justified in using every re- 
source to defeat the compromise.” Of 
course this statement upon examination is 
not nearly so startling as it first appears. 
The resources of Senators individually or 
en masse are never comparable to those, for 
example, of the Chicago policemen who up- 
held American principles on Memorial Day 
at the gates of the Republic Steel. Actually 
the editors of the Journal were exhorting 
the Senators to talk the bill to death, to 
obstruct its passage with their mouths. 
“There is talk of filibuster,” said the 


Journal. “That would be a regrettable 
necessity, but it is not dishonorable; it 
ranks high above the purchase of votes for 


the bill whether by promises of the expen- 
diture of federal money or other ‘patron- 
age.” 

Without any attempt at concealment the 
bulk of the press throughout the contro- 
versy demonstrated that behind the criti- 
cism of the court bill lay a healthy hatred 
of President Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
Referring to the court issue the Oregonian 
pointed out lugubriously: “The advent of 
the second administration of the new deal is 
a dark dawning for our common country, by 
This the Ore- 
gonian saw darkly, as many another good 
paper saw the red flame and the black smoke 
of a Landon prairie-fire sweeping the coun- 
try in November, 1936. In the Midwest the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer also peered into the 
future. 


this incredible omen alone.” 


Dictatorship and the Court 

“Down the road indicated by the Presi- 
dent,” said the Plain Dealer, “if followed 
far enough, lies dictatorship and the end 
of constitutional government.” Such blind 
faith in the protective powers of the Nine 
Old Men is worthy of psychoanalysis. It 
is supposed of course that the editors of 
the Plain Dealer also had in mind the bill 
of rights when they wrote in one sentence 
of dictatorship and the constitutional form 
of government. When such irreconcilable 
elements are carelessly mixed either in 
print or conversation the issue becomes 
serious. in fact, that one 
wonders at the type of mind that would 
place precious human rights into the cus- 
tody of Nine Old Men without either the 
power to enforce decrees or the reverential 


So serious, 


respect of a whole people. However if, as 
the press would have us believe, our per- 
sonal liberties rest upon such flimsy sup- 
port then, certainly, we had better abandon 
democracy for some more secure form of 
government. But no man imagines that dic- 
tatorship grown powerful enough to formu- 
late decrees would roll back in defeat be- 
fore the portals of the United States Su- 
preme Court. It’s more likely the Nine Old 
Men would uphold such dictatorial decrees 
as fast as they could push their pens; for 
there is no dissent under a dictator. Per- 
haps it is to this spectacle that the Plain 
Dealer referred. 


Ku Klux Klan 


On the question of dictatorship the Chi- 
cago Tribune, “The World’s Greatest News- 
paper,” saw eye to eye with the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
defer comment on important state papers 
until at least a day has been devoted to 
study and reflection” the editors came up 
with the same answer many of their col- 
leagues formulated in something less thau 
ten seconds. As in November the Chicago 


Following a “custom to 


Tribune found President Roosevelt and his 
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plans exceedingly repugnant. But this time - 


they were more circumspect in showing 
their distaste for him. Whereas last year 
following a day of study and reflection, 
they welcomed the President to Chicago 
with a fake picture spread on their front 
page of a sweeper gathering up Roosevelt 
buttons from the gutter; this time they con- 
tented themselves with warning 
minorities that Roosevelt’s successor might 
be a Ku Klux Klansman. “Racial and reli- 
gious minorities,” the Chicago Tribune 
warned, “may well tremble at the prospect 
Mr. Roosevelt has presented.” 


racial 


Whatever the worth of this warning it is 
interesting to note that the Salt Lake Tele- 
gram, published in the Mecca of a religious 
minority, found nothing in the court bill to 
arouse alarm. The editors of the Telegram 
took no stand on the issue and voiced but 
one opinion: that President Roosevelt had 
taken constitutional means to bring about 
the reorganization of the court. 


Clairvoyance 

While the majority of publishers seized 
upon the court bill as an excuse to view 
with alarm, and to make dire prophecies 
of the future, the editors of The Dallas 
Journal, published in Dallas, Texas, must 
have smiled smugly. For on July 20, 1935, 
they called the tune the piper would play 
with uncanny accuracy. “When Mr. Roose- 
velt made his famous speech to the news- 
papermen about going over the head of the 
Supreme Court to the people,” said the edi- 
tors of the Dallas Journal in 1935, “he got 
only a sour response from the country. But 
prediction is free and frequent nowadays 
that the President aims to go ahead in 1936 
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with his campaign to hamstring the Su- 
preme Court and abolish State rights. 

“There is some logic in the prediction 
because the greater part of the new deal 
program is now seen to be founded upon 
violation of the Constitution as it is now 
written. It amounts to setting the Federal 
Government at tasks which it was not 
formed in the first place to undertake and 
which it is forbidden to do by the agree- 
ment and the grant of powers contained in 
the Constitution. ... 

“If Mr. Roosevelt does pitch the cam- 
paign upon the issue of destroying many, 
if not most, of constitutional restraints 
upon the Federal Government, the result 
may be whatever you care to prophesy as 
to the counting of the ballots. But of one 
thing you can be certain, the Democratic 
party as it has hitherto existed will be 
wrecked in the process.” 

In examining, as has been done here, 
even a small portion of the press, the noise 
and vehemence of opinion on the Supreme 
Court issue draws attention to the most in- 


teresting phenomenon of all, a phenomenon 


that is always the curse, and sometimes the 
salvation, of democracy. And that is the 
inarticulateness of the people who, in any 
controversy, are the final judges. They 
have no newspapers, no radio stations. 
They have only the ballot box which, if we 
are to believe the press, is useless. For 
despite the votes of 26,000,000 persons. 
and everything else to the contrary includ- 
ing Roosevelt’s occupancy in the White 
House, there is no longer any doubt that 
in November, 1936, Landon won the elec- 
tion. And if you don’t believe it consult 
your local newspaper. 





SWASTIKA OVER ENGLAND? 


Mosley’s forces are preparing the ground 


for a fascist government in Great Britain 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


OWN in the devious and sedate West- 
D minster district of London, in the 
Sanctuary Building, which, inci- 
dentally, is subject to the sovereignty of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioner,’ is the 
home of British fascism. There, in letters 
melodramatically bold and challenging, 
are engraved the words, “National Union of 
British Fascists.” Inside the building are 
youths, ranging from sixteen to twenty- 
three, scurrying to and fro, busy with divers 
tasks. They stop immediately, however, at 
the sight of their superiors, click their heels, 
and give the fascist salute. 

Their faces are fresh, eager, naive, full 
of that fervor and fanaticism inevitably 
associated with proselytizing movements. 
Many of them still do not “know what it’s 
all about,” but all of them know that they 
are engaged in something highly serious 
which demands their concentrated attention 
and concern. Some of them, still uncon- 
scripted by the organization, roam about 
in the book shop which constitutes one of 
the main attractions in the building. In it, 
too, are discovered the leading fascist news- 
papers and magazines of the world, in 
every language, from Yorkville German to 
Paraguayan Spanish. The books, in flash- 
ing multi-colored jackets, stand out in 
arresting array on the shelves, and the 
book-seller, a respectable-looking Blooms- 
bury youth, is ever alert and eager for a 
sale. 

Determined to thwart the development 
of these fascist bands, led by. Oswald 
Mosley, and for a time abetted by Lloyd 
George, who for a brief period threatened 


to be the new English Fuehrer—the Span- 


««ish crisis and the actions of Germany have 


just driven Lloyd George into the anti- 
fascist camp—the Tory government passed 
a law forbidding the private use of uni- 
forms of any variety in the British Isles. 
The effects of this law have been drastic. 

As a result, the fascists, who have de- 
pended in large part upon their uniforms 
for their symbol of identification, have 
found that a considerable part of the 
glamor and romance of their movement has 
been destroyed. Today, for instance, it is 
impossible to distinguish a fascist in the 
streets, or even in a procession. He has 
been deprived of the sartorial distinction 
which European fascists have enjoyed and 
used to such obvious advantage. He is 
forced now to rely upon economic doctrine, 
political palaver, and demagogic strategy 
to win his converts. 

This means reducing the fascists to the 
same status as members of the Socialist, 
Communist, and Labor Parties, and Hyde 
Park It means robbing the 
fascist movement of the trappings and trim- 
mings which on the Continent attracted so 
many of the younger elements among the 
unemployed proletarians and jobless and 
frustrated intellectuals. 


reformers. 


The Tory Technique 


It must be admitted, of course, that the 
absence of uniforms would not be enough 
in itself to insure the defeat of fascism. 
If the powerful interests in England—or 
Sweden—wanted fascism, and were willing 
to pour money into its coffers, the jingle 
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and jangle would go a long way to compen- 
sate for the absence of shirt-regalia. 

Effective as the non-uniform decree is 
at the present time, with fascism in England 
at an ebb point, it would be unwise to con- 
clude that it would be equally effective un- 
der all circumstances. The Mosley move- 
ment, to date, has never represented a seri- 
ous threat to the present regime, but then, 
it must be remembered that, unlike Con- 
tinental fascist movements, it has never 
been supported in any widespread fashion 
by big business or high finance, and with- 
out such support fascism can never grow 
or spread. 

For years now England has been ruled 


by a Tory government which has been ex- 


tremely successful in keeping its ear to 
the ground, alert to the point of seismo- 
graphic precision in detecting the reactions 
of the populace, and gifted with a genius 
for preserving an equilibrium, economic 
as well as spiritual, between the classes. 
On the right, it has managed to impose the 
highest income taxes of any modern indus- 
trialized President 
NRA attempts to curtail industry were 


nation; Roosevelt’s 
slight as compared with those of Britain’s 
Tory government which even now threatens 
to tax profits as well as income. On the left, 
the Tory government has succeeded in 
keeping the labor movement down by 
means of a chocolate-coated pill technique 
which has proved most effective. Its medic- 
aments have made English labor-leaders 
into bovine yes-men, whose fists have lost 
their punch, and who are ever willing to 
compromise, to placate, or to sweeten any 
situation. Previous English governments 


learned the compromising, _ placating, 
sweetening technique: viz., making labor 
But 


this government has developed that tech- 
nique into an art. The result has been, 


leaders into Sirs, Lords, Baronets. 


from the point of view of the Tory gov- 
ernment, superlatively satisfactory. The 
labor leaders thus honored, titularly speak- 
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ing, have almost always proved to be the 
best servants of the administration which 
honored them. 

All of which means that so long as the 
present Tory government can maintain 
power, by the techniques described, fas- 
cism represents neither danger nor threat. 


Fascism and Armaments 


But successful as it has been, the present 
government has not been challenged as yet 
by any forceful opposition. It has man- 
aged, because of its adaptations to the eco- 
nomic situation, and particularly now be- 
cause of the upward swing in the economic 
cycle, to keep the various interests at stake 
at an equilibrium. Conditions in England 
today are certainly better than they were 
two years ago, and there is every reason to 
assume that the present improvement will 
continue for another year or so, if not 
longer. But the present improvement, as 
every student of English affairs is aware, is 
based primarily upon armament expendi- 
tures which are hardly short of fabulous 
(almost all undertaken since the Ethiopian 
débacle) and which represent an extremely 
abnormal economic condition. What will 
happen when these armament expenditures 
cease, which in time they must, since Eng- 
land today is as well armed as Germany or 
Italy, is the great question facing every 
Englishman today. 

If, in the economic decline following 
the cessation of the armament boom, things 
grow so bad that the populace begins to 
squirm and squeal, the tendencies toward 
both communism and fascism will mag: 
nify, and the political struggle will assume 
a more definitive and violent form. 

What will happen then, if we resort to 
the Continental pattern for reference, will 
be a rapid development and spread of the 
fascist movement with all the consequences 


and crises that flow out of it, all of which 


may spell the same chaos that occurred in 
Italy, Germany, Austria, and elsewhere. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS: Last year, Great Britain’s fascists were allowed the use of their 
uniforms. But today, it is impossible to distinguish fascists on the streets, for the gov- 
ernment has forbidden their appearance in public in their customary black regalia. 


Of course, if the present Tory govern- 
ment in England continues to adjust itself, 
like an eel in a political aquarium, then it 
has but one alternative; namely, to employ 
various acts which it has passed in the last 
few years, each of an increasingly circum- 
scriptive nature, to effectuate a fascist ré- 
gime under a Tory appellation. Most Eng- 
lishmen are inclined to believe that this 
is what will occur. This is what H. G. 
Wells, and Bertrand Russell consider the 
British route to fascism. 

Whether the present government would 
attempt a maneuvre of that type, under 
such circumstances, would depend upon 
how satisfied the powerful interests were 
with the purposes and aims of the govern- 
ment under such strained, precarious, and 
parlous conditions. 


Fascism: Continental Style 

What is an equally if not more likely 
development which most Englishmen tend 
to minimize is that after the slump, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the armament boom, 
the chances are that the present Tory gov- 
ernment will not remain in power, but will 
be superseded by a labor government. 
This new labor government, inaugurated 
under such mischievous circumstances, 
would represent, at least in the eyes of the 
British. Tories, a challenge and a threat, 
unlike previous labor governments, which 
have been notoriously feeble. It would be 
construed as a shift to the left, the conse- 
quences of which in the opinion of the 
Tories would be increasingly catastrophic. 
To combat the leftist tendency, the Tory 
elements (or at least a considerable section 
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of them) would do what the Tory (con- 
servative) elements did in Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and now in France; namely, in- 
vest funds in fascist forces, the purpose 
and aim of which are to destroy the leftist 
groups. 

Tory elements, however, never back fas- 
cist groups when Tory parties are in power. 
At such times Tory elements are confident, 
secure, unalarmed about the future. It is 
only when labor elements come into power, 
with the suggestion of socialism and com- 
munism which such groups evoke, that 
Tory forces become uncertain, jittery, and 
hysterical, and tend to resort to all dia- 
grams of extremes to protect their interests. 
England has yet to experience such a situa- 
tion in post-Hitler times, and it will be that 
situation which will put England to the test 
—to determine whether it will go the way 
of Continental fascism, adopt a fascism of 
its own variety and creation,.or succeed in 
equilibrating itself in such a way that no 
form of fascism will be imperative. 

At the time when Edward VIII was try- 
ing to decide whether he should give up the 
throne or Wallis Warfield, attempts were 
made to form an Edwardian party, which 
to all intents and purposes would have 
been potentially fascist in aim. Winston 
Churchill, ever the swashbucklerish sans- 
culotte, taking the bull by the horns, as it 
were, set out to be the leader of the party, 
the character of which he made no attempts 
to conceal. When the crisis became most 
acute, however, and labor leaders as well 
as lords came out in favor of Baldwin and 
against the romantically-inclined King, 
Churchill withdrew, like an amoeba that 
encysts, and crawled into an ignominious 
obscurity. Thus the Edwardian party came 
to an abrupt and expeditious end. 

It is not of such stuff that British fascism 
will be made. The spirit of the Edwardians 
is dead—no matter how much of the War- 
field blood flows into its veins—but the 
spirit of Hitler and Mussolini is not dead. 
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No Englishman will rise and march to the 
tune of the Horst Wessel song or to that 
of the Italian fascist hymn, but the fact 
remains that in the whole Spanish crisis 
the everyone 
knows, has been pro-Franco, which means 


English government, as 


pro-Hitler, and not pro-Loyalist in_ its 
Spanish sympathies. 


Why England Backs Franco 


In the meanwhile, Mosley and his Fascist 
followers wait. They are waiting, as they 
make unequivocally clear, for the down- 
fall of the Tory government after the 
armament boom débacle, at which time 
they hope to acquire the support of the 
more adventurous Tory elements, and make 
a challenging bid for power. Each month 
their presses pour out newspapers, pamph- 
lets, tracts, books, question-answer vol- 
umes, all dedicated to the task of explain- 
ing fascism to the English populace. 
Fascism: One Hundred Questions Asked 
and Answered, by Oswald Mosley; The 
British Union and the Jews, and What the 
British Union Has to Offer Britain, by 
Major General J. F. C. Fuller (C. B., 
C. B. E. X., D. S. O.); Women and Fas- 
cism, by Anne Brock Griggs; and Fascism 
in Relation to British History and Char- 
acter, by W. E. D. Allen, are the names 
of but a handful of the publications which 
spring from the fascist presses. In addition, 
fascist meetings are held, in widespread 
abundance, from one end of Britain to the 
other; more than two hundred meetings. 
for example, were held over the week-end 
of June 25. 

It is amazingly revealing to see how 
fascist movements throughout the western 
world resort to duplicate techniques. The 
Mosley movement, for example, is modeled 
with uncanny precision upon the Mussolini 
and the Hitler movements. Each fascist 
movement protests that it is national; that 
is, different from every other fascist move- 
ment, but each movement disavows that 
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difference by the nature of its propaganda. 

Mosley, like Mussolini and Hitler, is 
for a National Socialism (in fact, Mosley 
avers that for a considerable time he con- 
templated the possibility of calling his 
National Socialist instead of 
British Union of Fascists) which means the 
Corporate State, and he declares that he 


believes in the destruction of monopolistic 


movement 


interests and in the protection of small 
interests (the middle class), and in the 
reorganization of the state along “occu- 
instead of upon geographical 
lines.” He aims, just as Mussolini and 
Hitler did, to destroy the conflict between 
classes by creating a state which will for- 


pational 


bid all opposition. 


Mosley’s Anti-Semitic Program 


Most illuminating of all is Mosley’s 
attitude toward the Jews, who constitute an 
infinitesimal proportion of the English 
population. In this instance, as well as 
in many others, he betrays the international 
anti-semitic attitude of the fascist move- 
ment: viz., the recent attacks upon the 
Jews by Mussolini in his African domains 
and in his propaganda among the Arabs 
in Palestine, and recently in Italy itself. 
Mosley brands English fascism, along with 
its European brethren, as racial, provincial, 
and barbarous. 

It is Mosley’s anti-semitic attitude which 
is more revelatory of the nature of his pro- 
gram than anything else. For the first 
two years of its existence, as E. G. Clarke, 
a leading fascist declares, the British Union 
of Fascists, “made no reference to the 
Jewish question at all. Not only were 
members not permitted to attack Jews, 
speakers were not even allowed to mention 
them.” But then, when it was found that 
there was not enough emotional dynamite 
to the movement, and when it was realized 
that anti-semitism could add that dynamite, 
anti-semitism became part of the British 
Union of Fascists credo. 
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Since that time, British anti-semitism has 
become as violent and vicious as Conti- 
nental. The following quotations from 
various fascist newspapers and magazines 
are typical of the anti-semitic spirit which 
the Mosley movement cultivates: 

“Long before National Socialism 
was created in Britain, deep down in 
the hearts of many Englishmen, there 
has always been distrust and dislike 
of the Jew . . . the Jew has brought 
upon himself the wrath of many Eng- 
lishmen. 

“Our National Press, with circula- 
tion figures running into millions, is 
largely Jewish owned. .. . 

“The price of gold is fixed every 
morning by a group of bullion brokers, 
mostly Jewish, meeting in Rothschild’s 
offices. . . .” 


Perhaps, even better than the above, is 
the following doggerel, which is part of 
a column appearing regularly in The 


Black Shirt: 


“Roll along, Hobo Hebrews, roll along! 
For you won't be in Britain very long. 
Though old Cromwell brought you 

back, 
You can hit the homeward track, 
Roll along, Tribes of Israel, 
along!” 


roll 


It must not be forgotten that Mosley’s 
contention is that fascism is Britain’s native 
political pattern. When the Tory govern- 
ment is driven out of office, he is convinced 
that it will realize that it is only to fascism, 
its native pattern, that it can turn for its 
preservation. Just as the old English Tories 
drove the Jews out of England, so the new 
English Tories, which in Mosley’s eyes 
means the new English fascists, will repeat 
the same gesture, a la Hitler. 

This, at least, is the hope of the British 
Union of Fascists, who have accepted the 
fasces as their symbol of power, and who 
believe that “the British Empire is now 
their chief custodian.” The British Em- 
pire, in their eyes, has become the new 
Roman Empire, and it is in defense of its 
interests that fascism is dedicated. 
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APAN’S long-anticipated drive against 
Peiping, the old “north capital” of the 
Chinese Republic, has gotten under 

way. The retreat of the United States, stra- 
tegic or otherwise, as a Far Eastern power 
is equally a fact. 

The Japanese Army cannot face the de- 
mobilization of its military activity. Do- 
mestic tension in the Mikado’s Land makes 
it essential that the forward movement in 
East Asia continue on some front. The Chi- 
nese Nationalists, with their modernization, 
unification and militarization, are being at- 
tacked today because they are too successful 
in stabilizing China! 

The ulterior object obviously goes be- 
yond crushing North China opposition to 
Japanese domination over five more prov- 
inces. It carries in its wake the ultimate 
“restoration” of the Japanese puppet, the 
vassal emperor of Manchukuo, to the old 
Dragon Throne. The cold, calculating un- 
leashing of the murderous Japanese mili- 
tary machine signifies more than the as- 
sault of a hundred million Japanese sub- 
jects upon almost four hundred million 
Chinese human beings. Every understand- 
ing that the United States has with both 
China and Japan referring to trans-Pacific 
political conditions is being breached once 
again by the Japanese War Office. 
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Washington only whispers discreet notes of 
well-contained alarm to the Mikado’s gov- 


ernment. Certainly part of the answer can U S FE 

be found in the direction of our trade and o We xX p 0 r ts to 
financial interests across the Pacific. In 

commercial terms, the big tonnage is on CH INA 

the side of a Japanese-American business 

friendship. American dollars, in the same S => 

way, are more numerous in the Mikado’s 

Land than in struggling Nationalist China 

for whom Washington professes an occa- JAPAN 


sional solicitude. 

These are the realistic interests which ee : 
loom so large over the State Department. 
Today, trade means more than treaties sol- U S | mM 0 r r S f r 
emnly signed to establish an orderly basis owe p s " 
for Far Eastern and world relations. How 
long the United States will stand on the in- 
ternational side-lines because it is profit- 
able, while agreements are flouted and 
friendly states assaulted, becomes an acute 
political issue for the American people. 
Only Americans can make Secretary of 
State Hull clear his own mind of the dan- 
gerous idea of mixing trade at any cost with 
murder as dispensed by imperialist neigh- 
bors with an ever-freer hand. 
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OT since the Reformation has a 
man stood out as much in Ger- 
many’s religious life as the Rever- 

end Martin Niemoeller, dynamic leader 
of the dissident Protestants in Germany. 
He is today the most potent power against 
the Hitler dictatorship, although he repre- 
sents a spiritual and not a political idea, 
which he has summed up as man’s sover- 
eign right to his soul. 
forget him. 


History will not 


Niemoeller’s life is a series of contradic- 
tions. During the war he was a brilliant 
naval officer who thrilled to the expecta- 
tion of constant encounters with death. 
During the years of search that followed 
he tried to meet his own nature, and one 
day came the promise of a call. Although 
dedicated to spiritual struggle, his restless 
blood forced him into political fights. He 
was one of the earliest followers of Hitler, 
and also one of his first antagonists. On 
the first day of July he was jailed and 
charged with “sedition.” His fate had 
much to do with the decision of the recent 
World Oecumenic Conference in Oxford 
to issue its challenge to the German State. 

Every inch a soldier in appearance, tall 
and slender, with puckered brows and 
deeply lined face, Niemoeller strikes one 
as a fighter. He is 45, and full of the 
matured ardor to carry out his mission. 
Whether in jail or in the pulpit of his 
Jesus Christus Kirche in Berlin-Dahlem, 
all Germany listens to him. 

He is’of a Westphalian middle-class 
family, and German military traditions 


were strong in him. He became a naval 
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officer; adventure was his dream and serv- 
ice was his God. In the first year and 
a half of the World War he was doomed 
to inaction as a lieutenant of the German 
High Sea Fleet in Kiel. Fortune seemed 
to beckon to him, however, when he was 
transferred to the submarine training 
course at Eckernfoerde. After a few 
months’ schooling, he was attached to U- 
boat 73. It was a craft of ancient vintage, 
dubbed the floating coffin, making 9.3 
miles per hour on the surface and four 
miles underwater. On the previous trip 
its crew had been washed overboard. Nie- 
moeller tells the story of its adventyres in 
his autobiography From U-Boat to the 
Pulpit. 

It was only on March 16, 1916, that they 
left their base in search of glory which, 
they knew, might have easily been found 
on the ocean floor. Nature was in an angry 
mood when they rounded the Shetlands. 
To die for the fatherland may be glorious 
but to be sea-sick for it was no fun. 

They came, at last, within sight of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which the Allies kept 
under close control. They slipped beyond 
this formidable obstacle by displaying the 
French flag. No sooner in the Mediter- 
ranean, when their boat, which was one of 
the very few German submarines to haz- 
ard this voyage, began to terrorize Allied 
shipping. One day they dodged detection 
in Malta’s own Valetta, and the next day 
they were on their way to Port Said. 

After having seen service on other boats, 
he was given command of UC 67, which 
was less whimsical, and made 12.5 miles 
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per hour. With his bold coups he made 
a name for himself. He followed the motto 
that nothing succeeds like courage. His 
reckless nature thrilled him, and dismayed 
the foe. He made such an impression on 
the French that for several days, while he 
was around, all traffic from the key-port 


of Marseilles was suspended. 


From Sea to Farm 

Although it would have been difficult to 
eclipse his record, the endless months of 
service in the submarine began to pall on 
him. He was now married. “Will we travel 
year after year,” he exclaimed, “with no 
rest and quiet, like the flying Dutchman?” 
Although he was as yet unaware of the 
fate in store for him, his mind turned to a 
new idea: “Life is not what we know and 
plan it to be, but what we trust in and 
dare to do.” 

His last submarine journey, out of the 
Mediterranean, was most dangerous, and 
he was saved almost by a miracle. “God 
must have a mission for me,” he pondered. 
It was on Armistice Day that they reached 
the Rock of Gibraltar, dodging enemy 
torpedoes and surface craft, unaware of 
the historic event. Had he known what was 
to follow he would have had his ship in- 
terned in Spain. 

What was he to do now that Germany’s 
navy was in ruins? Having played hide 
and seek with death, could he fit himself 
into the drab life of peace? Still hoping for 
the impossible and unable to reconcile his 
hopes and fears, he continued in service un- 
til the day he had to realize that this 
was not his world. He received orders to 
deliver two German boats to the English, 
and he refused to carry them out. 

He resigned his commission, determined 


to start a new life in Argentina as a 
farmer. With all the ardor of his impetu- 
ous nature, he loathed life in republican 
Germany and sympathized with those who 


sought to overthrow it. His money, how- 


Times Wide World 
OUTSPOKEN: The Reverend Martin Nie- 
moeller, of Germany, has minced no words 


in his criticism of Hitler’s policy toward the 
Church. 


ever, was not enough to follow the lure 
of South America. An uncle’s letter arrived 
in time to save him from a mood of 
destructive gloom. Would he like to start 
farming in Tecklenburg County? Of 
course, he would. The uncle could help 
him to find a place. That part of north- 
western Germany was quiet, and by avoid- 
ing newspapers Niemoeller could believe 
the sun still shone on a world he used to 
know and love. After having been a U- 
boat commander, he now became a farm- 
laborer, Bauernknecht. He was burning 
with the desire to learn all about cows 
and fertilizers. His wife also became a 
peasant. They wanted to buy a farm, but 
the German mark began to slump and 
by the time the plan could materialize it 
was too late. 


A New Life 

Once more he had to turn to a new 
life. His father was a minister and a meet- 
ing with a pasterturned his attention to 
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the service of the church. Unable to wait 
a moment longer when he had made his 
decision, he trudged to an _ ecclesiastic 
friend in a torrential rain, asking to be 
taught elementary Hebrew. 

He was now a theological student in the 
Muenster seminary and, no doubt, would 
have given undivided attdntion to his 
studies if life around him had been less 
exciting. Political reaction was on the 
march and the liberal-republican govern- 
ment of the Reich had evacuated Berlin to 
the Ehrhardt brigade during the Kapp 
putsch. Niemoeller’s heart was with the 
putschists, but their attempt was a failure. 
The Rhineland now became the battlefield 
of the Spartacist Communists and _ the 
terroristic semi-military groups which be- 
lieved in the reprisals of the Holy Fehme. 
Niemoeller was made commander of the 
Third Battalion of the reactionary Aca- 
demic Defenders’ League, a student organi- 
zation. This served to recall him to the 
minds of his ex-comrades in the navy, who 
now invited him to join the Reichswehr, 
but he refused. 

His mind was made up; the ministry was 
his mission, In December 1921 he gave his 
first sermon and he broke down, not once 
but several times, although he had worked 
on it for long days and nights. It is of 
interest to recall this incident in view of 
the fact that today Niemoeller is con- 
sidered one of the Reich’s most inspiring 
preachers. 

Working his way through the seminary 
was not easy, and he had a family. He 
became a common laborer, hoisting tracks 
for the German State Railways. Then he 
became a station agent and clerk in a local 
bank. His wife melted the small amount 
of gold there was in the stripes of his uni- 
form, and a sack of rice they had turned out 
to be a life saver. But, finally, he had his 
pulpit. 

Luck began to associate with him and 
being a “schneidig” ex-naval officer, he 
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drew the first prize. Dahlem is a most 
exclusive parish, consisting of the great 
of yesterday and today: diplomats, high 
public officials, junkers and bankers. A 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the present Minister of Finances are among 
Niemoeller’s parishioners. 

When Hitler burst upon the German 
scene, the pastor of Dahlem saw in him 


the promise of a new life. It was only 
after the Third Reich had been set up that 


he began to realize that a “totalitarian” 


government and Christian religion are in- 
compatible. He started his campaign 
against the extremists of the régime whom 
he charged with aiding and abetting the 
introduction of heresy into the church. He 
stood up against the Aryan laws in re- 
ligion: “Those who have embraced our 
creed belong to us.” The drive of Nazis to 
have the churches co-ordinated, “gleichges- 
chaltet,” found him in the first line of 


resistance: “Give unto Caesar. .. .” 


Opposing Nazism 

He raised his voice when the state began 
to seize church funds: “Seizure of power 
began with the confiscation of church 
finances. . . . The church administration is 
dependent upon political considerations. 
. .. They are employing the secret police.” 
He helped to set up the Laymen’s League, 
which had the support of some million 
and a half Protestants. As their leader, he 
sounded the warning: “Hands off the 
Evangelical churches of the German 
Reich.” 

Although other clergymen may have 
been older and better known in the past, 
it was he whom his fellow-fighters elected 
President of the Pastors’ Emergency Feder- 
ation. From the beginning he has played 
a leading part in the opposition’s Con- 
fessional Synods. When Joachim 
Ribbentrop, Germany’s Ambassador to 
the Court of Saint James, asked for re- 
admittance into the Dahlem parish, Nie- 


von 
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moeller suspected that his petition was 
actuated by English society’s attitude 
toward him and asked a pointed question: 
“Before dealing with the contents of your 
letter I beg you to inform me whether the 
step was prompted by religious conviction 
or political consideration.” 

It was in January 1934 that he was 
arrested for the first time. The following 
year he was arrested twice. Thugs beat 
him up in his rectory. A friend of his 
told me that the Secret Police—the 
Gestapo—has his telephone connected 
with a device that makes a phonographic 
record of all his conversations. At one 
time it was whispered that the Government 
would remove him by force or at best, 
transfer him to a naval vessel as a chaplain. 
The pamphlets he wrote were seized. Sev- 
eral times he was not allowed to preach in 
his own church. But meanwhile he had 


grown into a world figure. 
The government sought to settle the 
Protestant question by ordering an elec- 


tion that was to take place in February. It 
has not taken place as yet, largely because 
of Niemoeller’s attitude: “We will boycott 
the elections, because they are ordered 
by the State, which has no business to inter- 
fere with church affairs.” Thereupon, the 
opposition of the dissident pastors stiffened. 
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Scores of them were jailed. The secretary 
of the Confessional Synod was found hang- 
ing in his eell. On June 27, 1937, the gov- 
ernment had the leaders of the Synod 
arrested, but Niemoeller was still free. It 
was only on July 1 that the Secret Police 
called for him, and he was taken into 
Berlin’s Moabit jail, charged with “slander- 
ing prominent figures in state and party, 
and spreading untrue assertions about 
measures taken by the Government.” The 
redoubtable People’s Tribunal was to try 
him for sedition. A collaborator whose sole 
offense was to have petitions circulated for 
Niemoeller’s release was also jailed. 
Although it was not Niemoeller’s aim to 
start a revolt against Hitler, his movement 
has come to assume great political impor- 
tance. The only effective opposition to the 
dictatorship is now the churches. In the 
early days of their fight it was customary 
for Protestant dissidents to emphasize 
their wholehearted loyalty to the Fuehrer. 
It is highly significant that this is no 
longer being done. The Government’s 
attitude has so embittered the religious 
opposition that today it is difficult to say 
where religious resistance ends and politi- 
cal opposition begins. As leader of a great 
movement, Niemoeller has taken up arms 
against a seemingly invincible dictatorship. 
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T LEAST one useful purpose will flow 
A from the Report of the British Royal 
Commission recommending the 
partition of Palestine. It gives Jewish and 
Arab extremists a common hymn of hate. 
It tells them that they must get together, 
that they cannot depend upon any third 
party to solve their problem for them, 
that their fate is exclusively in their own 
hands. 

If two men have one and the same 
enemy, I am convinced, they are potentially 
the best of friends, provided their hatred 
of this common enemy be all consuming 
in its rancor and provided that it apply to 
something which is constantly on their 
minds. I see no reason why this same 
principle should not extend to groups, 
provided that their bitterness embrace a 
matter which appeals to their emotions. 

Both Jewish and Arab extremists con- 
sider that the Report involves a betrayal 
of them by England. But one shade of 
difference separates them on this score. 
Jewish extremists clung to their faith in 
England until the nature of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was permitted to leak out to 
them. Arab extremists had long since lost 
all confidence in Great Britain because they 
have felt that the Balfour Declaration of 
November 1916, which is the Arc of the 
Covenant of Jewish aspirations, is a shame- 
less repudiation of a solemnly written 
promise given the Arabs in October 1915. 

Jewish and Arab extremists are religious 
zealots who know no fear and who are 
prepared to die in defense of their concept 
of their duty to the Almighty. The con- 
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viction is thus thrust upon me that as both 
camps now hate the English with an all- 
consuming intensity which is fanned by 
and fed by disappointment, 
sooner or later—probably after they shall 
have waded through blood—their joint cry 
of Gott Strafe England will be the fore- 
runner of a new era. 

Chapter XXII is the masterpiece of the 
Report which has flabbergasted the world. 
It is attuned to the refrain that “the draw- 
backs of partition are outweighed by its 
advantages.” It proclaims that “if it (par- 
tition) offers neither party all it wants, 
it offers each what it wants most, namely, 
freedom and security.” 

But this formula is far too simple, over- 
looking the fact that the cutting up of 
Palestine does not divide the Holy Land 
into two parts, but makes three slices of it. 
I shall roughly outline how the division is 
made explaining why this creation of three 
parts tends to complicate the issue. The 
Report propases: 


contempt 


1) that the northern section and the mari- 
time plain constitute a “sovereign in- 
dependent Jewish state” ; 
that most of the rest of the country, 
together with Transjordania form a new 
“sovereign independent Arab state”; 


that a new mandate be exercised by 
Great Britain over Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, and Nazareth with a corridor lead- 
ing from Jerusalem to the sea; 


that temporarily there be a continuation 
of British mandatory administration in 


Haifa, Acre, Safad and Tiberias. 
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Separating the Holy Land 

I have made a number of visits to Pales- 
tine and my long residence in Egypt has 
kept me in close touch with the Holy Land. 
It may be that I have lived so close to the 
scene that my perspective has become dis- 
torted. Be this as it may, I began to visual- 
ize Palestine as being but the hinterland of 
Jerusalem. That city and its suburbs, Beth- 
lehem, the Mount of Olives, Calvary seemed 
to be so completely the heart of the Holy 
Land that I could no more think of it 
without evoking them than I could conceive 
of a man being alive when his head had 
been severed from his body. 

My conviction is that every Moslem and 
every Jew has fundamentally the same re- 
action to what Jerusalem signifies as I have 
—except that its suburbs may not imply as 
much to them as they do to me. And if 
Jerusalem means everything to them, if it 
is the very essence of their Holy Land, it 
is because it is there that are found the 
Jewish Wailing Wall and the Moslem 
Burak. 

Any one who is not an incorrigible cynic 
cannot go to the Wailing Wall and see 
Jews praying before it without being im- 
pressed by the solemnity of their devotion. 
They seem to be transfixed, to be hypno- 
tized, to live in another world. Many of 
them have traveled thousands of miles in 
order that they may prostrate themselves 
before these few remaining stones of a tem- 
ple which was once the outward expression 
of the majesty of the Jewish race. The 
Wailing Wall is their Jerusalem, and Jeru- 
salem makes it irresistible appeal to them 
because it contains their Wailing Wall. 

This Wailing Wall of the Jews is the 
Holy Burak of the Moslem World. Jeru- 
salem stands second among the Holy Cities 
of Islam yielding the palm only to the 
twin capitals of Mecca and Medina. It 
occupies this exalted rank largely because 
Mohammed the Prophet in one of the 
Suras of the Turan specifically says that it 
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is blessed. And the Wailing Wall of the 
Jews which is, I repeat, the Holy Burak of 
the Mohammedans, is considered the holi- 
est place in the city which is called blessed 
because Mohammed had once touched it. 

The Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pears to brush aside all the sentimentality 
inherent to those stones whith are sacred 
to both Jews and Moslems because of the 
Wailing Wall and the Holy Burak. I say 
this because the Report assumes an air of 
lofty aloofness and, in giving Jerusalem 
to neither Jew nor Arab, deprives both 
races of that which is most sacred to them 
and which evokes their emotionalism. 

It cannot be held that this solution safe- 
guards the interests of both parties. It can- 
not satisfy the Jews because it makes a 
mockery of those lines in the Report which 
declare that the northern section of Pales- 
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tine and its maritime plain are converted 
into a sovereign independent Jewish State. 
They are asked to be gullible enough to 
smile and applaud the beneficent states- 
manship which has written these para- 
graphs into Article XXIII: 


“The advantages of partition to the Jews 
may be summarized as follows: 

“1) Partition secures the establish- 
ment of the Jewish national 
home and relieves it from the 
possibility of its being subjected 
in the future to Arab rule. 

2) Partition enables the Jews in the 
fullest sense to call their na- 
tional home their own.” 


The point which I make is that the Wail- 
ing Wall is so inseparably a part of the 
Jewish national home, so obviously its very 
essence, that to ask Zionists to agree to the 
proposition that “partition enables the 
Jews in the fullest sense to call their na- 
tional home their own” is to permit their 
extremists to cry out: 

“The English have lost their heads. 
Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad! If they put such nonsense as 
this into their Royal Report, what proof 
have we that, in the new zone subject to 


their new mandate, they will not impose 


humiliating conditions regulating our ac- 
cess to the Wailing Wall? They have 
broken faith with us. We cannot accept 
their plighted troth.” 

The Arab extremists have still stronger 
reasons for refusing to admit that their 
Holy Burak is not in jeopardy as long as 
it remains under an English mandate. They 
are told in this selfsame Chapter XXIII 
that: 

“They obtain their national inde- 
pendence and can cooperate on an 
equal footing with the Arabs of the 


neighboring countries in the cause of 
Arab unity and progress.” 


It strikes me, if Palestine be really the 
land flowing with milk and honey spoken 
of in the Bible, that the Report gives the 
English and the Jews all the cream and the 
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proteins in the milk and all the nutritious 
substances in the honey and that it leaves 
the water and the waste to the Arabs. The 
New York Times of July 10, 1937, con- 
tains a dispatch from its fair-minded cor- 
respondent, Joseph M. Levy, which an- 
nounces that the Arab High Committee 
takes the same view of the matter, protest- 
ing against the proposed establishment of 
a Jewish State “in the most fertile part of 
the country . . . leaving the Arabs the hilly 
regions.” 

This aspect of the matter is, however, 
foreign to the phase I am now considering. 
Its dominant note is that the Holy Burak 
has been a Moslem Wakf or pious foun- 
dation since A.D. 1321; that it is therefore 
Mohammedan private property and as such 
could validly be closed to Jewish worship- 
pers, but that even during the days when 
Islam was absolutely supreme in the Near 
East, Jews were permitted to pray before it. 

This makes it obvious that no English 
mandate was necessary or is necessary to 
enable Jews to have unimpeded access to 
the Holy Burak and that the only practical 
effect of planting the British flag with its 
crosses of Saint George and Saint Andrew 
over the Holy Burak is to wound Moslem 
susceptibilities without helping the Jews 
one iota. 

The Report announces that: 

“to both Arabs and Jews partition offers 

a prospect—and there is none in any 

other policy—of obtaining the ines- 

timable boon of peace.” 

And it follows up this statement with 


these words: 

“It is surely worth some sacrifice on both 
sides if the quarrel which the mandate 
started could be ended with its termi- 
nation. It is not a natural or old-stand- 
ing feud. The Arabs throughout their 
history have not only been free from 
anti-Jewish sentiment but have also 
shown that the spirit of compromise is 
deeply rooted in their life.” 


These words are not mine. They spring 
from the pen of the six scholars and former 
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officials who constitute the Royal Commis- 
sion. They say—and I fall back upon repe- 
tition as the best form of emphasis—that 
“the quarrel which the mandate started 
could be ended with its termination.” And 
they proclaim from the housetops that “the 
Arabs throughout their history have not 
only been free from anti-Jewish sentiment 
but have shown that the spirit of compro- 
mise is deeply rooted in their blood.” And 
they imply—this they do not say—that be- 
cause Jews and Arabs got on admirably 
together in the Holy Land as long as Eng- 
land kept out of it they should turn the 
Wailing Wall of the one and the Holy 
Burak of the other over to the power that 
unintentionally set them to start cutting 
each other’s throat. 
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King Solomon won his reputation for 
great wisdom largely because he settled a 
dispute between two women claiming a cer- 
tain baby by ordering that the child be cut 
in half. He knew that the cry of anguish 
would determine which one was the rightful 
mother. 

The denunciation with which Jewish ex- 
tremists and Arab extremists have met the 
Report of the Royal Commission should 
tell its authors that if they attach any weight 
to the acquiescence of timid souls in both 
camps, their wisdom is not that of King 
Solomon. And if they read the daily papers 
and follow the trend of world events, they 
should know that if English government 
bears a conservative label, extremists today 
are calling the tune practically everywhere. 


Arabs and Jews: An English View 


HE Palestine Report will rank among the great State papers of our time. 

Its proposals are a profound disappointment to many; but no one can ques- 

tion the honesty and courage with which the Royal Commission have gone 
about their task, or the ability with which they have presented their case. The 
problem that they were set to solve was no new one. It was posed twenty years ago, 
when the Balfour Declaration committed us to the establishment of a National 
Home for the Jews in Palestine. Its difficulties began to be realised with the coming 
into force of the Mandate in 1922; but those difficulties, grave as they looked, did 
not seem insurmountable. It was hoped and believed that Arabs and Jews would 
be welded into a single Palestinian nation, that out of a confict of two nationalisms 
would come a new harmony, a blend of Eastern and Western civilisation. That 
hope the Commission have now written off as an illusion. The antagonism of the 
two peoples of Palestine has sharpened, they find, beyond the possibility of recon- 
ciliation, and the experiment that was to unite must be abandoned for a policy of 
separation. It is an unhappy conclusion, but it appears inevitable. It is idle to 
attribute the blame, as the Zionists do, wholly or mainly to the weakness of the 
Mandatory Government. The British Government may have been weak on one 
occasion or another—it has certainly committed blunders in the course of the last 
fifteen years. But what would “strength” have meant? Surely nothing less than a 
permanent coercion of the Arabs, which would have involved not only a breach of 
the terms of the Mandate, but incalculable danger to the peace of the Middle East 
and the world at large. Arab nationalism has shown itself violent and unscrupulous; 
but it has been deep-rooted and widespread, and there is no real ground for the 
belief that, had Great Britain shown a firm hand, it would rapidly have collapsed, or 
that the Arab leopard would have lain down cosily with the Jewish lamb. 

—The New Statesman and Nation 
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Unionism’s earliest years coincided with 


the beginnings of mercantile-capitalism 


By HERBERT HARRIS 


This is the first of a series of articles taken from a book by Herbert Harris to be 
published by the Yale University Press early in 1938. The second installment, to 
be published in the October issue of Current History, will trace the growth and 
development of the labor movement from the Civil War to its emergence as a fully- 


grown American Federation of Labor. 
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this country had no trade unions in 

the modern meaning of the term. In 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, of course, 
there were various labor bodies, but they 
were mainly benevolent associations, their 
function and purpose limited to looking out 
for their members in times of illness, death, 
and financial stress. They often assumed 
the dualistic role of censor. If a frater’s 
workmanship fell below par, he was repri- 
manded by his fellows and urged to mind 
his p’s and q’s. If his private morals be- 
came a topic for fence-railing gossip, he 
was lectured on behavior “seemly for a 
Christian gentleman” and given tips on 
temperance. 


Pi: to the War for Independence 


In short, in a day when free-clinics, poor- 
houses, home-relief, WPA projects, old age- 
pensions, the Elks, ward-heelers, and the 
institutions of private charity were virtu- 
ally non-existent, such labor organizations 
were formed by the new town-dwellers— 
the smiths, the wheelwrights, the cordwain- 
ers, the coopers, the hatters, the carpenters, 
the printers—for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection against the hazards of this too mortal 
life. They were friendly, semi-fraternal 
alliances, instinct with the spirit of the 
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“good neighbour.” It is significant, more- 
over, that in their charters and by-laws it 
was stipulated clearly that they were not to 
“engage” nor “concern” themselves with 
such economic questions as wages and 
hours. Nor was it necessary for them to do 
so. Between the master employers and 
their workmen a sense of cooperation and 
give and take generally prevailed. If dif. 
ferences arose, they were settled by talking 
it out over a glass at the tavern. Even 
though more opulent, the master was often 
on terms of social intercourse with his 
journeymen. At his establishment they 
faced pretty much the same problems. He 
often worked at a bench alongside his men. 
He knew what they wanted. They knew 
what he expected. Rules of apprenticeship 
and standards of performance were strictly 
observed by both. He was less an employer 
in the contemporary usage of the word 
than a master craftsman who by extra skill 
or experience or good luck or all combined 
had been able to call to his assistance other 
men in turning out a product for which he 
had previously gained a certain reputation. 

But the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town changed this relationship and gave a 
new turn to the wheel of America’s eco- 
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nomic destiny. Before Lexington and Con- 
cord, Great Britain’s policy in the Colonies 
had dove-tailed with Jefferson’s highest 
hope that Americans leave the “whirling 
distaff” to others and concentrate upon 
agrarian pursuits. Whereas Jefferson urged 
this course to confirm his conviction that 
agriculture was the best way of life, Great 
Britain urged it simply to discourage the 
rise of any American industry which might 
compete with Manchester cutlery or cloth 
from Leeds or coal from Newcastle. 

Once the cord of British control over 
ways of work and wealth was severed, 
Americans saw the opportunity to establish 
industries on their own. Natural resources 
were not only abundant; they were seem- 
ingly limitless. The coercions of king and 
parliament could no longer stifle ambition 
nor thwart initiative. But the post-Revolu- 
tionary period was a time of confusion 
with the new nation’s finance and commerce 
shattered and deranged by the dislocations 
of the war. 

It was not until 1791 when the Constitu- 
tion was at last ratified that business could 
again be placed on a sound foundation and 
order restored. Under the Constitution 
which, from the outset, became “not a docu- 
ment but a stream of history,” the owners 
of counting-house and ship-yard and plan- 
tation were able to found a national bank 
to supply themselves and their friends with 
credit, and also extend it to the enterpris- 
ing. A uniform currency was introduced 
ending the paper money inflation which in 
1787 had compelled Jefferson to spend 
$355.50 for three quarts of brandy. The 
tariff barriers: between the states were abol- 
ished, truncating a situation in which Mas- 
sachusetts placed heavy “duties” on im- 
ports from Connecticut, and New York City 
exacted custom-house fees for every load 
of firewood or dozen eggs carried by a 
Jersey market boat from Paulus Hook to 
Cortlandt Street. At the same time, negoti- 
ations for treaties and trade agreements 
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with other nations were vigorously begun. 
Foreign capital was brought in, and foreign 
credit sought out. For the alert and busi- 
ness-minded it was the opportunity of the 
world’s lifetime. With domestic tranquillity 
assured, with ample sources of capital 
available, with a stupendously rich con- 
tinent to be still mainly explored and en- 
tirely exploited, with the community mar- 
ket becoming state-wide and even national 
in scope, with a quickened immigration to 
furnish new reservoirs of labor, it seemed 
as if the American who wanted to carve out 
a business career had only to obey the 
mandates of Poor Richard’s Almanack to 
amass, if not a fortune, at least a consider- 


able pile. 


Men Must Make Money 


At this point in our history a special 
kind of business man assumed the dominant 
role. He was called variously the whole- 
sale-jobber, the middleman, the speculator, 
the merchant-capitalist. The last designa- 
tion is perhaps more accurate since his 
function was to buy and to sell and he had 
the wares and credit with which to perform 
it. He was in fact the spiritual descendant 
of Marco Polo, of the trader. His was a 
variation upon an eternal huckstering 
theme. He wasn’t interested in making 
goods, but in making money. He did not as 
a rule either own the mill nor employ 
artisans in a shop. He bought and he sold. 
He bought cheap and he sold dear. His 
appearance coincided with the building of 
waterways and roads that sutured the sea- 
board’s east with the west of an always 
moving frontier, widening the market, link- 
ing producer of goods in Boston to con- 
sumers in far-off Buffalo and Baltimore. 

He bought great consignments of com- 
modities from Europe and stored them in 
warehouses pending a propitious break in 
demand. Then he unloaded, disposing of 
his stock in large amounts to local store- 
keepers who were also coming into promi- 
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nence as the country expanded and needs 
grew more diverse. Quickly and surely he 
began to capture the market formerly 
served by the local “master” employer and 
his journeymen who soon found this sort 
of foreign competition to be a kind of slow 
strangulation. 

In this regard it must be remembered 
that England and France were the first 
nations to profit by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The barber Arkwright with his spin- 
ning jenny, the preacher Cartwright with 
his automatic machine-power loom, the in- 
strument-maker . -mes Watt with his steam 
engine soon enabled British manufacturers 
especially to turn out an infinite variety of 
goods that (except for French silks) in 
quantity and quality could not be matched 
for the same price elsewhere in the world. 

It was not only cottons, woolens, linens, 
but even hats and furniture and shoes and 
especially iron and steel products, anchors 
and cables, nails and anvils, mill-saws and 
tailors’ irons, bonnet wire and _sickles, 
along with china and earthenware that the 
merchant capitalist found more profitable 
to “buy British” and import into the States, 
than to deal with American firms. While 
Washington and ‘Hamilton, anxious to de- 
velop home industries, fumed and scolded 
and viewed with alarm, the trader in im- 
ports flourished. He flooded local markets 
with goods of English make, despite the 
appeals of the Founding Fathers and of 
papers like the Philadelphia General Ad- 
vertiser which, on its masthead, exhorted 
its readers: 


Of foreign gewgaws let’s be free 
And wear the webs of Liberty 


The American employer hence lost his 
ability to fix prices in his own community, 
his own “sales-territory.” He was up 
against a hard-hitting competition from 
other cities, and from other countries. To 
buck that competition, he had to lower his 
own prices or succumb. 
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Then, as now, labor was the most flexible 
factor in production costs. Other items of 
“overhead,” interest on borrowings, return 
on investment, depreciation of plant and 
equipment, raw materials remained by and 
large a congerical constant. But a differ- 
ence of a dollar a week in a workman’s 
wage might for the employer mean the dif- 
ference between keeping up his enterprise 
or having it driven to the wall by the on- 
slaught of an ever more fierce and anarchi- 
cal competition. And because everything but 
wages was “fixed,” he had to “take it out 
of labor’s hide” to undercut his rivals— 
a situation that has often recurred in our 
business annals, sometimes from compul- 
sion, sometimes from sheer greed. 


Middleman’s Paradise 


The merchant capitalist had thus driven 
a wedge between the identity of interests 
that had previously prevailed among em- 
ployers and workmen. At first the two 
groups cooperated to protect themselves 
against the invasion of this commercial 
Attila. They formulated and put through 
Congress the protective tariff policy de- 
signed to permit infant industry to suckle 
at the teats of a new nationalism. Both 
employers and workmen struggled to “in- 
crease output, improve quality.” In Provi- 
dence, as early as 1789, an “Association of 
Mechanics and Manufacturers” was set up 
“for the purpose of promoting industry 
and giving a just encouragement to in- 
genuity.”’ A little later, in Charleston, ship- 
wrights and caulkers offered prizes for 
labor-saving devices. Similarly, in Boston, 
printers hired chemists to experiment with 
ink, type, paper to the end that “more 
merit . .. would reside” in their product. 

But the merchant capitalist, specialist in 
marketing, aided by improvements in navi- 
gation and bigger and better highways, net- 
worked the nation with his distribution 
lines. He won. And more and more local 
employers, to survive at all, were forced to 
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sell their output to this middleman, match- 
ing prices with their rivals, domestic and 
foreign, and often becoming merely a 
labor-broker who supplied workmen on 
contractor terms. In this process of cheap- 
ening wares for an ever-enlarging market, 
wages were consistently cut. The associ- 
ations of the master employers which, like 
those of their craftsmen, had been friendly 
and benevolent were transformed 
agencies for reducing the pay of journey- 
men. They advertised in the press for less 
expensive help. They broke the rules of 
apprenticeship which called for two to 
five years of training and which specified 
the number of “learners” in a shop. By 
the same token, the workmen’s associations 
cast about for ways and means of keeping 
wages at previous levels and retaining 
“work-rules.” They hit upon the most 
rudimentary and still the most effective 
method. They withdrew their labor-power. 
They went on strike. 

It was in this atmosphere of incipient 


into 


capital-labor antagonism that America’s 
first trade union was born. It was called 
the Federal Society of Journeymen Cord- 
wainers. It was organized on a sound foot- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1794 after several 
previous and sporadic attempts had failed. 
It lasted for 12 turbulent years, the epitome 
of unionism for its day. In 1799 it con- 
ducted the first “organized” strike to resist 
reductions in wages that averaged from 
$6.00 to $11.25 per week in the shops of 
masters employing from three to twenty 
journeymen. It paid one member to 
“picket,” to make the rounds of the city’s 
cordwaining (shoe-making) shops, and see 
to it that all unionists had left their work. 
It was all orderly and peaceful, even 
though this turn-out was in itself very im- 
portant since shoe-making was the main 
industry of the country’s then largest city, 
Philadelphia. The union’s committee pre- 
sented the master employers with a list of 


demands, insisting that the current wage- 
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scales for “cossacks” and “fancy-top boots” 
and “back-straps” be retained. After nine 
weeks of negotiation the strikers won. 

It is interesting to observe that this par- 
ticular dispute had nothing to do with own- 
ership of the means of production, nor with 
technological change. The tools were still 
hand tools owned by the journeymen them- 
selves, many of whom worked at home as 
much as they did in the shop. It was all 
a simple, clear-cut issue between workmen’s 
wages and employers’ profits, as deter- 
mined by the “existing state of the market.” 

The Federal Society of Journeymen Cord- 
wainers was calléd a “trade” union simply 
to indicate that journeymen in the craft or 
trade of shoe-making had joined together 
to protect their living standards against 
attempts to depress them, and to guard 
their “competitive area” against “inter- 
lopers.” In general, other unions of the 
period — cabinet-makers, tailors, printers, 
hatters, coopers—followed the same pat- 
tern, seeking to solve the same problems, 
including that of the “red herring” which 
was early drawn across unionism’s trail. 

In 1825, for example, 600 carpenters 
went out on strike for the ten-hour day. 
The response of that city’s “gentlemen en- 
gaged in building” reads today like an 
American Liberty League pamphlet. They 
declared that they could not believe “this 
project to have originated with any of the 
faithful and industrious sons of New Eng- 
land, but are compelled to consider it an 
evil of foreign growth” which would open 
“a wide door for idleness and vice... 
commuting the present condition of the 
mechanical classes made happy and pros- 
perous by frugal, orderly and ancient hab- 
its for that degraded state. . . .” 

The relative scarcity of skilled labor gave 
unions the balance of power in bargaining 
with employers during a span of some 21 
years (1797-1818). 

It was a balance soon shifted, however, 
by the depressions of a cyclic capitalism, 
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by courts which soon became the hand- 
maidens of ownership, by the migration 
from country to town, of Yankee farm girls 
to New England’s factories, and by the 
delayed impact of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion which, by the first quarter of the 19th 
century, began to hammer furiously at 
the walls enclosing what was essentially a 
handicraft and agrarian order. 


Progress on Parade 


In 1820 the coruscating Sidney Smith, 
with all the arrogance of that day’s Albion, 
inquired in the Edinburgh Review: 


In the four quarters of the globe who 
reads an American book? ... Who drinks 
out of American glasses? or eats from 
American plates? or wears American 
coats or gowns? or sleeps in American 
blankets? 


Yet in the same year that he put his 


query, Massachusetts reported 161 “manu- 
factories” going at full blast, and all New 


England was building cotton and woolen 
mills and the working population of New 
York City, with its “monstrous diversity of 
trades,” was growing with such wanton 
rapidity that “houses had tenants before 
they had windows and doors” and streets 
were lined with dwellings before sewers 
were dug, or wood laid for sidewalks, or 
cobbles made for pavements. In Philadel- 
phia more than 4000 craftsmen were en- 
gaged in weaving alone. Even the “fron- 
tier” settlements of Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati were becoming manufacturing centers 
of importance, and throughout the entire 
Northeast the wheels were turning at a 
quickening tempo and coins clinked on 
store counters that were piled ever higher 
with goods and yet more goods. 

“In 1820,” says McMaster, “it was es- 
timated that 200,000 persons and a capital 
of $75,000,000 were employed in manu- 
facturing. In 1825 the capital used had 
been expanded to nearly nine times that 
amount and the number of workers to 


2,000,000.” 
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It was also during this period that union- 
ism ramified out into a labor movement. 
The distinction between the two, and their 
relations to each other, are less subtle than 
salient. The term “labor movement” means 
that attitudes of unity and cooperation 
among wage-earners have gone beyond the 
confines of their own specific vocations to 
include the interests of their prototypes in 
other fields. It means that the purely eco- 
nomic emphasis of unionism has been re- 
vamped to include political action as well. 

The American labor movement, then, as 
contrasted with unionism. proper, began in 
1827 in Philadelphia—that city which was 
“still the cradle of liberty” or a “hotbed of 
unrest, sedition and agitation,” or whatever 
contemporary comment you may choose. 
It was here that 15 trade societies banded 
together to form the “Mechanics Union of 
Trade Associations.” It was the first “city 
central,” or alliance of workers among 
various occupations, in the annals of man- 
kind. The impetus for its creation stemmed 
directly from the dumping of cheaper for- 
eign goods on American markets after the 
embargo had been lifted, and shipping 
freed, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 

It was started, of course, to keep wages 
up and hours down. But it soon grew a 
political arm, the Working Men’s party 
which was also the first organization of 
its kind in world history. For there were 
certain needs that the unionists wanted to 
fulfill—needs which, they thought, could 
not be answered by the use of the economic 
method alone, by bargainings or by strikes. 
Along with similar alignments in Boston 
and New York, this Working Men’s party, 
in the summer of 1828, therefore embarked 
upon what was to become the most sym- 
bolic and significant struggle of any labor 
movement in the American adventure. On 
its banners was inscribed a single aspiring 
slogan: “Equality of Citizenship.” 

It was, of course, the world’s egalitarian 
age; and in America it witnessed the “rise 
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of the common man.” In 1828 Andrew 
Jackson was swept into office on our first 
popular wave of populism, the revolt of 
the homespun of farm and forge against 
the broadcloth of the bank and the ware- 
house. It was the first and most successful 
rebellion of the small business man (then 
the most master-craftsman) and the farmer 
and labor against monopoly, against Big 
Ownership. It was not a protest against 
employers generally, but rather against the 
“usurious rates of blood-sucking 
lenders,” 


money- 
against land speculators, against 
the middleman or merchant capitalist. An 
editorial in the Mechanics Free Press, party 
organ, separated the wicked from the pure 
in heart. “If an‘employer superintends his 
own business (still more if he works with 
his hands) he is a workingman and has an 
interest on the side of the remuneration of 
labor,” the paper declared in 1829. 


Labor and Education 


It must be recalled that at this time prop- 
erty qualifications for suffrage had been 
but recently removed—1820 in Massachu- 
setts, for example, and two years later in 
New York State. The newly-enfranchised 
worker was proud of his vote. It was not 
only a ballot. It was an inspiration. It was 
a new and wondrous tool by which he could 
lever himself into the better things of life. 
He took seriously the Declaration’s words 
about being born free and equal, about the 
pursuit of happiness. He wanted to trans- 
late their grand promise into a less grub- 
bing reality. He wanted a status of dignity 
in his community, and its respect. He 
wanted to get rid of imprisonment for debt 
in vile dank jails if he or his kind owed as 
little as $3, and in one notorious case, two 
cents. He wanted a lien law to protect his 
income should his employer go suddenly 
bankrupt and leave him holding the bag— 
to the tune of a $400,000 wage-loss annu- 
ally in the building industry alone. He 
wanted, perhaps more than anything else, 
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to have his children educated. What was 
more, he wanted them educated at public 
expense. He clamored for the reéstablish- 
ment of schools to be supported by taxa- 
tion in order to end a situation under which, 
as late as 1837, 250,000 children out of 
400,000 of school age in the sovereign state 
of Pennsylvania were without any formal 
instruction, even in the Three R’s. 

Curiously enough, it has always been one 
of the more popular superstitions that our 
free school system somehow “just growed” 
like Topsy, or was somewhere forevisioned 
and blueprinted by the Founding Fathers. 
The more erudite may even mumble some- 
thing vague about Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard. But, as a matter of fact, our free 
school system was almost wholly the result 
of unceasing agitation by the wage-earners 
who, with the introduction of power-driven 
machinery, particularly in textiles, were 
beginning to be divorced more and more 
from their tools and to congregate in the 
mushrooming factory cities and towns. 

Free schooling was then available only 
to the “pauper poor,” a state of affairs 
which, in the workers’ view, knocked the 
catchwords of “liberté, egalité, fraternité” 
into its own cocked-hat. His new concept 
of himself as a citizen who had spacious 
and inalienable rights didn’t dove-tail with 
the idea that his children could learn how 
to read and write only by means of what 
was really a charitable handout. “Free, 
equal, practical, non-sectarian, republican” 
education became a shibboleth around 
which rallied the new hosts of labor. They 
displayed that touching faith to which we 
as a people have been always prone: that 
a single reform, whether manhood suffrage, 
free schools, free homesteads, free silver, 
the single tax, may prove at long last a 
magical midwife who could deliver healthy 
squawking infants from our social miscar- 
riages and our economic abortions. 

At conventions and meetings of Working 
Men’s parties countless resolutions were 
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adopted, varying the theme that “equality 
among men results only from education” ; 
that “the educated man is a good citizen 
and the uneducated an undesirable member 
of the body politic’; that workers were 
“entirely excluded from the advantages de- 
rivable from our free institutions” and had 
been subjected to “gross impositions” due 
to “want of knowledge and correct political 
information” ; that “all history corroborates 
the melancholy fact that, in proportion as 
the mass of the people becomes ignorant, 
misrule and anarchy ensue—their liberties 
are subverted, and tyrannic ambition has 
never failed to take advantage of their 
helpless condition”; that “there appears to 
exist two distinct classes, the rich and the 
poor; the oppressor and the oppressed; 
those that live by their own labor and 
those that live by the labor of others; the 
aristocratic and the democratic; the des- 
potic and the republican . . . the one as- 


piring to dignified stations and offices of 
power; the other seeking for an equality 


of state and advantage”; and that, finally, 
“our government is republican, our educa- 
tion should be equally so.” 


Mr. Owen, Reformer 

The campaign to procure for all the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth equal education, 
and hence, it was believed, equal oppor- 
tunity, evoked many fierce factional fights. 
On the one hand were the “intellectuals” 
led by Robert Dale Owen, eldest son of 
Robert Owen, the English industrialist, 
philanthropist, utopist. Like his father, 
Owen fils was animated by a rare reforming 
zeal. He, too, had a Rousseau-like faith in 
the intrinsic goodness of man. He, too, 
identified himself with the cause of the 
earth’s disinherited. He had helped his par- 
ent to establish New Harmony, Indiana, a 
community where, it was hoped, a micro- 
cosm of the new cooperative state would 
be born. Its birth was long overdue—at 
least in the opinion of Owen, the elder, 
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who declared in 1818 that “the system of 
individual opposing interests,” in other 
words the laissez-faire economics glorified 
by Adam Smith, had “now reached the ex- 
treme point of error and inconsistency” 
since “in the midst of the most ample means 
to create wealth, all are in poverty, or in 
imminent danger of the effects of poverty 
upon others.” This self-taught draper’s 
clerk, who read mainly in statistics and who 
in his twenties had become a dominant 
figure in Britain’s cotton industry, was the 
first man to glimpse the immeasurable im- 
portance of the Industrial Revolution; to 
perceive that the application of steam or 
stored power to the production of goods 
was more crucial as a wealth-creating ad- 
vance than even the domestication of ani- 
mals or the discovery of the principle of 
the wheel. According to his own intima- 
tions of the “shape of things to come,” 
competition for pounds and francs and 
dollars (capitalism) should soon be sup- 
planted by cooperation (collectivism) in 
which the labor hour was to be the medium 
of exchange. He abhorred the economic 
codes and social customs then existing with 
all the moral fervor of the humanitarian 
and all the anti-waste fervor of the tech- 


nologist. “I was,” he once wrote, “com- 
pletely tired of partners who were merely 


trained to buy cheap and sell dear. This 
occupation deteriorates and often destroys 
the finest and best faculties of our nature 
. under this thoroughly selfish sys- 
tem ... truth, honesty, virtue will be 
mere names, as they are now and as they 
have ever been. It is a low, vulgar, ignorant 
and inferior mode of conducting the af- 
fairs of society; and no permanent general 
and substantial improvement can arise un- 
til it shall be superseded by a superior 
mode of forming character and creating 
wealth.” 
He was the first man to see that the un- 
employment which plagued Europe after 
Napoleon was sentenced to Elba had been 
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caused by the displacement of men by 
machines, by the return of soldiers to their 
peacetime vocations and by the collapse of 
the war boom’s expanding market. And at 
New Lanark, Scotland, where his own mills 
were located, he had bossed into being an 
approximation of his ideal of the industrial 
community which, he thought, the times de- 
manded and from which the poverty and 
degradation which marked cotton manufac- 
ture were effectually banished. Under his 
management which, for all his fine inten- 
tions was that of benevolent despotism, the 
operatives at New Lanark, drawn from the 
lowest classes, the drunkards and whores 
and the shiftless, along with children 
shipped in from orphan asylums, were 
transformed into the best-housed, best-clad, 
best-fed, best-educated, best-behaved of any 
in all Britain. Yet when Owen appealed to 
the princes of state, church, and industry to 
emulate his own example, he incurred the 
enmity of all three. Whereas at New Lan- 
ark he had been content merely to foster 
high standards of living within a com- 
munity, he had from the platform attacked 
religion as an obstacle to truth. He had 
attacked property as a form of theft. He 
had attacked the family as an outworn in- 
stitution. The ruling authorities began to 
regard him as a dangerous man and a sub- 
versive force; and his friends were afraid 
to be seen with him. While denouncements 
of Owen and his ideas mounted at times to 
fury, he decided that if ever he were going 
to inaugurate his “superior order” he re- 
quired a society as yet a tabula rasa on 
which he could imprint his design. Europe, 
he felt, was cancerous with caste divisions 
and their prerogatives and “inclemencies,” 


still dominated by the dead hand of a 


feudal past. 


Excursion in Utopia 

Hence from the Rappites, a religious 
sect, he purchased New Harmony, Indiana, 
in the new world of America; and on July 
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4, 1826, he launched his “Declaration of 
Mental Independence” from “Private Prop- 
erty, Irrational Religion and Marriage,” in- 
viting the globe’s “industrious and well- 
disposed” to join this new venture. He him- 
self returned promptly to Scotland, leaving 
the experiment to its own fate which was 
disastrous. Like most uplifters, Owen had 
a fatal blind-spot: he never realized that 
people in general weren’t actuated by the 
same desire for human betterment which, 
despite all his thwartings, kept burning in 
him like a hard gem-like flame. It had been 
his own purity of motive and his own effi- 
ciency in management that had brought 
success to New Lanark, and had made it 
less a proof of his thesis than a tribute to 
his intelligence and nobility of character. 

In his American enterprise there was 
also pure motive enough, but virtually no 
efficiency and even less common sense. The 
protagonists of the New Era talked too 
much. They matched Platonism against 
Pantheism, by day and by night, and op- 
posed materialism to transcendentalism 
and forgot to saw wood and gather the 
harvest. There were naturally quite a few 
crack-pots—the lunatic fringe that, like 
moths, wing towards any new light in their 
darkness. Then, too, there were plenty of 
rapscallions and ne’er-do-wells attracted 
by the thought of easy money and easy 
women. The sheer non-selectivity of Owen’s 
invitation had allured both the salt of the 
earth and its scourings, and all ingredients 
in between. In his abiding naivete, Owen 
had taken into partnership a cut-throat 
promoter named Taylor who by trickery 
soon appropriated for himself and a few 
dozen adherents more than a third of the 
colony’s cattle and farming implements, 
and set up a false and rival Zion adjacent 
to New Harmony, on a tract of land that 
Owen, in desperation, deeded to Taylor to 
get rid of him. Promptly Taylor and his fol- 
lowers built a distillery that undermined 
the Owenite preachments of temperance; 
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and he also constructed a tannery that com- 
And 


within three years the original colony with 


peted with New Harmony’s own. 


all its large plans for self-sufficiency, with 
its own granary and saw-mill and slaughter 
house, with its own cobblers and tailors and 
mechanics, with its own forum and school 
and newspaper, was but another word for 
chaos. In 1829 Owen sold the property to 
buyers more interested in profits than para- 
dise, and with the tautology of reformism 
he repeated New Harmony’s failure in Eng- 
land, time after time. 

Robert Dale Owen, however, had inher- 
ited his father’s tenacity of purpose. In his 


opinion two mistakes had at the outset de-’ 


stroyed the success of New Harmony and 
its many imitations, ranging anywhere from 
40 to 400 in the United States. In the first 
place, he reflected, the cerebral and cul- 
tured members of the community couldn’t 
do anything useful with their hands; in the 
second place, the run-of-the-mill ordinary 
folk had been conditioned by anti-social 
habits, and their inbred cupidity had been 
aroused by the example of the unscrupu- 
lous Taylor. It was impossible, Robert 
Dale Owen deduced, to move very far 
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towards the Golden Age working with 
adults alone. They were either too imprac- 


tical to help fashion the ideal state in mini- 
ature, or they were influenced unduly by 
the outlook of “me first and devil take the 
hindmost.” Instead, he determined that it 
would be wiser to begin with children who 
were more malleable and to train them for 
creative living in that cooperative common- 
wealth which Owen the elder had en- 
visioned. He himself had been educated at 
Hofwyl, Switzerland, in a school conducted 
as a “self-governing children’s republic” 
by the heretical Emmanuel von Fellenburg, 
associate of the equally advanced, and 
more famous, Johann Heinrich Pestolozzi. 
Both men held that the purpose of educa- 
tion was to enable the individual to develop 
his latent aptitudes and to combine an ap- 
preciation of the “things of the mind and 
the spirit” with the exercise of some func- 
tional skill, the more manual the better. 
His own experiences at school and at New 
Harmony served to confirm his view that 
the “practical arts and useful sciences” 
should be bedrock in any educational pro- 
gram looking towards the future of an im- 
proved humanity. 





ARMS OVER EUROPE 


The second of a series of articles analyzes 


the military strength of the fascist states 


By CURT L. HEYMANN 


“Prepare in careful peace-time work for the 
day of destiny, which we do not long for but 
which will find us ready, the day when the 
Fuehrer and Supreme Commander oj the 
armed forces call you. .. .” 


—General Werner von Fritsch, 
Chief of Staff of the German Army 


UOTATIONS like the above are the 

alpha and omega of Italy’s and 
Hitler’s 
and Mussolini’s vast armament programs 


Germany’s nationalism. 


do not aim merely at the unification and 


strength of their nations as both dictators: 


have tried to pretend. Mussolini’s course 
shown in Ethiopia, Spain, and the Medi- 
terranean. Hitler's Mein Kampf points to 
the policy of the Third Reich. Past and 
present show that the ambition of dictators 
knows neither satisfaction nor climax. 
Italy emerged from the World War as a 
doubtful victor but her national unity re- 
mained Germany, defeated, im- 
poverished, and on the verge of national 


1S 


intact. 


collapse, regained her internal strength 
and kept her national unity under a demo- 
cratic rule. But nationalistic pride never 
swallowed the pill of defeat and it re- 
quired a dictatorship to make her race- 
conscious. 

Where there was once a United Italy, 
there is now a Greater United Italy, a 
pseudo Roman Empire, but an Empire at 
last. Where there was once a Kaiser with 
his satellites Tirpitz and Zimmermann, 
there is now a Hitler with his Goering and 
Goebbels. The Italians reached out across 
the sea and posed as conquerors. The Ger- 
mans have not overstepped the Reich’s 
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boundaries. Not yet. Germany is satisfy- 
ing her war-like appetite in Spain, the 
Furor Teutonicus joining hands with the 
Fascismo Furioso in a bloody dress re- 
hearsal which—not only in a military sense 
—is to test that symmetrical figure: the 
Berlin-Rome axis. 

Yet, whereas an axis, mathematically 
speaking, is a straight line, this imaginary 
figure across the Continent turned out to 
have some rough edges and soon took a 
zigzag shape. Touching Austrian inde- 
pendence it jumped up and down like a 
stock-exchange graph on a bull day; it was 
bumpy when it reached mutual interests 
in the Danubian Basin; and when the 
mathematicians Messrs. Schacht and Neu- 
rath tried to construct an extension line to 
the Balkans, that good old axis squeaked 
as if it had not been properly oiled. Hun- 
gary, so close to the dictators’ hearts, re- 
fused to turn her frozen credits in Germany 
into armament orders from the Reich, be- 
cause the events in Spain discredited the 
reputation of the German armament in- 
dustries. With regard to Spain, especially 
Guadalajara, and in view of British re- 
armament, it looked for a time as if the 
ingenious engineers in Rome and Berlin 
had built that transcontinental line to bol- 
ster their troubles rather than to let 
their triumphs rotate. 

Since dictatorships need glory, some- 
thing had to be done about it. The picture 
changed when Marshal von Blomberg 
appeared in Rome and began his inspec- 
tion of the Italian armed forces. As was 
not otherwise to be expected, it did not 
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calm the atmosphere. Instead, closer mili- 
tary operation between the two fascist 
powers was mapped out. Whether a Ger- 
man-Italian military pact actually exists or 
not does not matter. The two fascist states 
co-operate like formal allies. This child, too, 
had to receive a name, and Virginio Gayda, 
semi-official spokesman for Mussolini, 
called it in the authoritative Giornale 
d'Italia “a defensive entente.” 

Consequently, the “defensive” strength 
of both nations cannot be viewed sepa- 
rately. They must be considered as a mili- 
tary unit. Such an understanding in the 
military field also requires close economic 
operation, and in this connection the con- 
versations which General Goering, as ex- 
ecutor of the Four-Year plan, has had in 
Rome are likewise significant. Baron von 
Neurath also carefully examined all ques- 
tions between Italy and Germany. 


Germany’s Forces 


Reviewing the Third Reich’s actual fight- 
ing forces, I shall first quote from a survey 
of the German Business Research Institute 
which was issued early this year. Accord- 
ing to it, the world’s armament expendi- 
tures increased from ten billion marks in 
1913 to more than three times that number 
in 1936. It was not revealed whether these 
figures were supposed to include German 
rearmament, but presumably they did not, 
since the survey remarked that “Germany 
holds a special position in these armaments 
as it was retarded by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles.” Since 1934 Germany has attained 
more or less equality with France, for 
which reason the question arises whether a 
20,000,000,000-mark “supplementary ar- 
mament requirement” has been expended 
since. These “supplementary expenditures” 
over and above revenues are estimated at 
27,000,000,000 marks, which is the esti- 
mated figure for the total additional public 
indebtedness. 

The Banker, a London monthly, cred- 
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ited with special facilities for the correct 
analysis of conditions in the Reich, said in 
a recent issue that the German military 
expenditures for 1936-37 will reach the 
gigantic total of 12,600,000,000 marks. 
This huge military budget contrasts with 
one of 1,019,000,000 marks in 1934-35. 
At the end of the 1936-37 period, Germany, 
The Banker stated, will in four years have 
spent upon arms 31,100,000,000 marks. 
ARMY: As in the case of the budget, 
secrecy prevails as to the strength of Ger- 
many’s land and air forces. But while the 
Third Reich shuns publicity in this respect, 
too, her army is generally estimated at 
800,000 men, so far the largest standing 
army of any power with the exception of 
Soviet Russia. Rebuilt on the scheme of 
the old Imperial army, but in addition 
highly mechanized and motorized, it is 
organized in four group commands and 
thirteen army corps with a general staff 
of brilliant officers, who stood their test 
in the world war. 

AIR FORCE: Liddell-Hart, the British 
military expert, estimated Germany’s air 
force at the end of 1936 at 1,200 first- 
line planes. On the basis of the best avail- 
able data, she has now about 1,800 first- 


line military aircraft, a force about equal 
to Britain’s. A reserve plane strength of 
at least 100 per cent can be taken for 
granted. About one-half of the air force 
are probably bombers, and at least half 


of them can carry a ton or more of ex- 
plosives. According to General Goering, 
commander of the Air Force, it is now 
Germany’s goal to equal the air power of 
France and Russia combined. 

NAVY: By the terms of the Anglo-German 
naval agreement, Germany is entitled to 
build up her naval forces to 35 per cent 
of the total British tonnage. That per- 
centage incidentally gives Germany the 
right to build a navy as large as Britain’s 
home fleet, and Britain’s colossal rearma- 
ment program will give the Reich an 
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unexpected increase of her naval force. 
The German Admiralty last July issued the 
following figures for the strength of the 
navy by June 1941: Five battleships of 
26,000 to 35,000 tons, three pocket battle- 
ships of the Deutschland class, two aircraft 
carriers, fourteen cruisers, forty destroyers, 
including a number of heavy-tonnage tor- 
pedo boats, and submarines with a total 
tonnage of about 23,000. 


Italy’s Forces 

The Fascist Grand Council last March 
voted to throw all Italy’s resources into 
creating a war machine capable of defend- 
ing Italy against any adversary. This fol- 
lowed Mussolini’s declaration that “we al- 
ways, in the course of a few hours and 
after a simple order, can mobilize 8,000,- 
000 men.” 
barked on its huge armament program soon 
after the breaking of the Italo-Ethiopian 
controversy. Although no official informa- 
tion is available, it is estimated that the 
enormous sum of about $630,000,000 will 
be spent until the rearmament program is 
complete by the end of this year. 
ARMY: Taking Mussolini’s figure of 8,000,- 
000 men for granted, his army would be 
composed as follows: 450,000 in the active 
army; 900,000 active reserves; and 5,600,- 
000 inactive reserves. To this can be 
added youths of pre-military training, be- 


The fascist government em- 


tween 18 and 21 years old, who have . 


undergone physical and military drill since 
childhood. This would make a grand 
total of well over 8,000,000 men. Only 
Russia could probably mobilize an equal 
force so rapidly. 

AIR FORCE: Next to her massed and 
trained manhood, Italy’s strength lies in 
her air force. According to Mussolini, it 
is being built up to match Italy’s new im- 
perial responsibilities. Last July it was 
announced in Rome that sixty new airports 
were under construction. The air force 
personnel is estimated at about 36,000 men, 
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with some 6,000 reserve pilots in case of 
war. The estimates on her first-line planes 
vary between 1,500 and 2,500. If she 
reaches her goal by 1941, she will have 
an air armada of more than 4,000 first- 
line combat machines. 

NAVY: Italy’s navy is kept at full strength 
and will be expanded to meet any British 
threat in the Mediterranean. “As England 
builds, Italy will build,” is the slogan. The 
navy personnel has recently been increased 
from 60,000 to 100,000 men. Many light 
warships are being added to two 35,000- 
ton battleships now under construction. 
Ten new submarines have been completed. 
By the end of this year her total strength 
in submarines should be around 100. New 
naval bases have been constructed on Elba 
and at Taranto in Southern Italy. Lybia 
and Tripoli have been strengthened, the 
entire scheme having the objective to 
solidify Italy’s position in the Central and 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Il Duce concluded his African venture 

with a pax romana, i.e. a glorious peace, 
and shortly afterward expressed hope for 
long periods of peace. However, he has- 
tened to add that an eternal peace was 
absurd and impossible. He, obviously, 
has become familiarized with the Nietz- 
schean philosophy that war is a necessary 
element in the life of mankind. Needless 
to stress that in this he is fully supported 
by Nazi ideology. 
' But it has been reported that the Ger- 
man General Staff has sent a warning to 
Hitler not to involve Germany in a general 
European war, because the German army 
was not yet ready for a trial at arms. 
Could Marshal von Blomberg have voiced 
a similar warning to Mussolini? Or could 
it be that the Germans, recalling how Italy 
dropped out of the Triple Entente in 1914, 
are not so sure about their fascist ally? In 
this gamble, played by fanatics with fren- 
zied zeal, the players hold their aces in the 
hole. 





THIS FUSS OVER SYPHILIS 


As common as the measles, venereal diseases 


today affect 30,000,000 in this country 


By B. B. 


veiled threat. Shielded by genera- 

tions of subterfuge, it now emerges 
as a major menace, more destructive than 
tuberculosis and about as common as the 
measles. 

The ravages of syphilis and gonorrhea 
in the United States each year dwarf our 
World War casualties. It has been esti- 
mated that one out of every ten in the 
population either has had syphilis, or is ac- 
tively infected with it. Current estimates 
place the number of afflicted as high as 
ten million. Gonorrhea is two or three 
times as numerous, bringing the grand total 
to something like thirty million. Each year 
over 500,000 cases of syphilis alone are re- 
ported throughout the United States. In 
New York City over a thousand venereal 
infections occur each week; this despite the 
fact that syphilis, at least, can be rendered 
non-infectious within 24 to 70 hours. It 
has been estimated that nearly 15 per cent 
of the inmates in insane asylums in Amer- 
ica are suffering from paresis. Fifteen per 
cent of all blindness is said to be due to 
syphilis, while 40 per cent of defective 


S ite DISEASE is today no longer a 


vision is likewise attributed to this cause. 
Less deadly in its immediate consequences, 
gonorrhea is the leading cause of sterility 
and invalidism in women. It accounts for 
60 per cent of all blindness of the new 
born. 

Syphilitic deaths, like the incidence of 
the disease, are largely a matter of con- 
jecture, hidden as they are under any num- 
ber of misleading names. One hundred 
thousand a year is a generally-accepted 
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estimate. Dr. Arthur C. Palm, head of the 
Social Hygiene Foundation of Cleveland, 
however, has prepared a tentative table of 
eighteen sources of syphilitic deaths, bring- 
ing the total number closer to 200,000. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea as such are no 
more socially conscious than contagious 
diseases in general. They strike with equal 
virulence on either side of the railway 
tracks, though they naturally thrive best 
under conditions of ignorance and poverty. 
This is particularly true of the Negro popu- 
A routine Wassermann of 33,000 
Negroes in the South showed a prevalence 
of 205 infections per thousand, most of 
them untreated. In New York City 200,000 
inhabitants of Central Harlem yielded 15,- 
695 cases of syphilis, as against a total of 
47,980 in the entire borough of Manhattan, 
with a population of over 3,000,000. A 
social worker, supervising 88 families, re- 
ported syphilitic infections in all but eight. 
According to the National Social Work 
Council, 


lation. 


the cost of medical care for 
syphilis and gonorrhea is over $100,000,- 
000 a year in the United States. Added to 
this is a minimum of $84,000,000 lost an- 
nually in wages, plus an expenditure of 
$25,000,000 for the maintenance of insti- 
tutions for the disabled victims of venereal 
disease. If this same amount were devoted 
to prevention, syphilis and gonorrhea 
would be virtually wiped out in a genera- 
tion. Instead, most states appropriate less 
for venereal control than the cost of a one- 
way bridge in a backwoods lane. With a 
billion-dollar armament budget, the gov- 
ernment of the United States allots in all 
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a little over ten million dollars to the check- 
ing of syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Free Wassermann tests, to be sure, may 
be had anywhere. Beyond that, however, 
only the most rudimentary arrangements 
exist for prevention and cure. Public clinics 
are overcrowded, and there are far too few 
to fill the need. Most State-maintained clin- 
ics will not give treatment after the com- 
municable stage. Only four States, New 
York, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Illinois 
provide free drugs for all clinics and private 
physicians who ask for them. In a dozen 
other States’ free drugs are available for 
syphilis, but not for gonorrhea. Forty States 
and the District of Columbia make no effort 
to disseminate necessary preventive knowl- 
edge, or to insure the quality of preventive 
medicines and devices. Eighteen States and 
the District of Columbia have no statutory 
provision for the free distribution of anti- 
syphilitic drugs to physicians and hospitals. 

It has been estimated that industrial in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation rates 
could be reduced 30 per cent if syphilis 
and gonorrhea were eliminated. Never- 
theless, only a handful of large industrial- 
ists make any provision for venereal control 
among their workers. Months of effort to 
enlist factory operators in anti-venereal 
campaigns are apt at best to elicit curt 
rejoinders from the vast majority. 

Not more than one-tenth of the diseased 
in this country are thought to be under 
treatment. Half of them are either unaware 
of their condition, or have only the faintest 
notion of its seriousness. According to one 
estimate not more than five per cent of 
those infected with syphilis are ever cured. 


Profiteering in Misfortune 

Examination fees for syphilis range from 
$3 to $35. Treatments are $4 to $25 for 
intravenous, and $2 to $20 for intramus- 
cular injections. Each succeeding Wasser- 
mann boosts the patient’s bill from three 
to ten dollars. 


SOCIAL PROTECTION: New York City’s 

Bureau of Social Hygiene recently took pho- 

tographs of its work in the clinics but was 

careful to paint out the faces of the patients. 

Examinations and treatments are given in 
strictest confidence. 


The rock bottom cost of one year’s treat- 
ment for syphilis is thought to be around 
$160. A more usual estimate is $250 for 
general practitioners, and about $550 for 
specialists. With the peak age of infection 
being around 21 years, the mystery of dis- 
continued treatments is thus at once clari- 
fied. Even considering the population as a 
whole, not more than one-fifth can afford 
to pay these rates. Fifty per cent can pay 
about half, while 30 per cent cannot pay 
at all. 

One reason advanced for these boom 
prices is the high cost of drugs administered 
in the treatment of syphilis. The fact is, 
however, that these drugs are not neces- 
sarily expensive. Neo-salvarsan, for - in- 
stance, in the quantity usually injected by 
doctors, costs $0.43, while one dose of bis- 
muth, used for intramuscular injections, is 
only three cents. 

A more ready explanation could be 
found in the potential liability a venereal 
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practice is apt to represent to doctors, par- 
ticularly in small towns and rural districts. 
Such is the weight of popular prejudice, 
that the doctor whose name is linked with 
venereal work runs the risk of losing a 
large part of his general patients. 

The least creditable aspect of the situa- 
tion is that the medical profession itself 
shares in this condemnation of its confreres. 
To his fellow physicians, just as to that part 
of the public that has no need of his serv- 
ices, the venereal practitioner is marked 
once and for all as a “clap doctor.” One 
result of this situation is the widespread 
lack of up-to-date venereal information 
among doctors. Treatment is unnecessarily 
crude and painful, while much of the equip- 
ment used, particularly in the treatment of 
gonorrhea, belongs in a museum. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, there is a 
latent tendency on the part of the medical 
profession to relegate syphilis and gonor- 
rhea to the realm of moral delinquency. 
Thus very few reputable private hospitals 
open their doors to venereal patients. The 
explanation advanced stresses the highly 
contagious nature of venereal diseases. 
This claim, however, is offset by the fact 
that the same institutions readily treat 
syphilis and gonorrhea, provided that 
neither disease is listed as the primary 
cause of admission. A further reflection 
of this attitude will be seen in the findings 
of a recent survey of 54 accredited medical 
schools. A number of these institutions 
gave no more than two classroom sessions 
to syphilis before graduation. One well- 
known college gave one one-hour lecture 
to gonorrhea per medical course, while the 
majority no more than casually touched 
upon the subject. Only 12 of the 54 offered 
anything like thorough training in the 
venereal field. Such, in fact, is the odium 
of venereal diseases that even the highly 
unconventional denizens of Sing Sing 
prison, with a higher than average rate of 
infection, denied ever having had any. 
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A widespread reluctance to face the facts 
is evident in all fields of public endeavor. 
From September, 1935 to June, 1936, more 
than 500 children were excluded from New 
York City schools as carriers of syphilis 
and gonorrhea. Very little, however, is 
said in these same schools about the nature 
and effects of venereal disease, or, for that 
matter, anything else affecting sex. Case 
finding, too, is necessarily haphazard, since 
in no case do the required medical examina- 
tions for school children extend to tests 
for syphilis or gonorrhea. With a pure 
food and drug act covering most details 
of daily living, worthless prophylactics are 
nevertheless sold by the thousands every 
day over drug store counters. 


Quacks and Their Victims 


Between the high-priced specialists and 
the overcrowded clinics, there is a large 
and profitable no-man’s land of quacks. It 
has been estimated that over $500,000,000 
is spent each year in the United States on 
patent medicines and sure-cure remedies. 
Much of this money is drawn from the 
pockets of those afflicted with venereal 
diseases. 

Playing upon the fears and superstitions 
of the public, quacks draw their customers 
through newspaper advertisements, hand- 
bills, form letters, and any other publicity 
media available to them. A favorite method 
of attracting customers is through “mu- 
seums for men.” These chambers of horror, 
with their crudely suggestive exhibits, are 
direct feeders for the quacks’ offices up- 
stairs. Many of these “clinics” are operated 
on the chain-store principle, under the 
supervision of one or more doctors. The 
usual inducement is free consultation and 
advice. The results of these consultations, 
however, are invariably positive, with fees 
for treatment ranging anywhere from $50 
to $500, according to the patient’s capacity. 

“When a patient comes in, especially if 
he is a foreigner, the interpreter or case- 
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maker lands him,” said the owner of one 


such clinic in Philadelphia. “Of course, the 
patient thinks the case-maker is the doctor. 
After making financial arrangements, he 
may turn him over to the real doctor—quite 
often he does. The treatment, however, de- 
pends upon what the patient can afford to 
pay. It is the case-maker’s and the doctor’s 
business to make him pay all the traffic 
will bear. It is a dirty business, but the 
costs are high and have to be met.” 

Frequently quacks have connections with 
loan sharks, who advance the cost of treat- 
ment at usurious rates of interest. Thus a 
victim of athlete’s foot may pay hundreds 
of dollars plus untold mental anguish to be 
cured of a case of syphilis he never had. 

Drug stores are among the worst of- 
fenders. In a survey of 858 drug stores 
from coast to coast, fully one-half offered 
to diagnose and cure syphilis and gonor- 
rhea. The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation estimates that some 400,000 people 
apply each month for advice to 60,000 drug 
stores in the United States. Sixty-three per 
cent of the drug stores in Chicago offered 
to cure all forms of venereal disease without 
benefit of a doctor. Of 966 patients inter- 
viewed at eight different clinics in Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Dallas, and rural communi- 
ties in northern Oregon, fully 26 per cent 
had previously gone to drug stores, as 
against 25 per cent who had had medical 
assistance. The remaining 49 per cent had 
either practiced self-medication, or done 
nothing about it. 

Another class of healers, most popular 
on the West Coast, are Chinese herbalists. 
Tree leaves, vegetable roots, rattle-snake 
skins, ground lizards, boiled lion claws, 
and powdered leopard hearts are their 
favorites. Diagnosis and cure are effected 
through the mails for ten dollars. To ob- 
tain a conviction against any of them is 
well-nigh impossible, because of the diffi- 
culty of getting anyone to testify that he was 
mistreated for a venereal infection. 
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One of the persistent notions about 
syphilis and gonorrhea is that they are the 
wages of sin. The fact is, however, that 
half of all venereal infections are thought 
to be transmitted in marriage. It is esti- 
mated that not more than one-quarter of 
infections originate with prostitutes, while 
the remaining 25 per cent, barring con- 
genital and accidental cases, though un- 
conventionally contracted, are generally 
thought to be transmitted under highly 
respectable auspices. 


The Innocent Sufferers 

Records of public pre-natal clinics show 
syphilis in eight to ten per cent of their 
patients. Treated before the fifth month of 
pregnancy, 95 per cent of infected mothers 
produce normal offspring. Nevertheless 
two per cent of all children born in the 
United States have congenital syphilis. Un- 
treated infections of pregnant mothers to- 
day account ior a large percentage of still- 
births and the persistently high rate of 
infant mortality. According to Dr. Stokes, 
25,000 foetal deaths each year may be at- 
tributed to syphilis. A large part of syphi- 
litic children born alive die before they are 
a year old. The rest live on for ten, twenty, 
or occasionally even thirty years, generally 
as public charges. 

Gonorrhea does not affect the offspring 
until the moment of birth. A drop of silver 
nitrate introduced in the eyes at that time 
and for a few days thereafter will remove 
the danger of infection from the eyes. Even 
this simple precaution, however, is evaded 
often enough to make gonorrhea the lead- 
ing cause of blindness in the newborn. 

That the prostitute constitutes a very real 
problem in venereal control cannot be de- 
nied. With equal justice it may be added 
that the periodic drives to uproot vice have 
accomplished Kittle more than to show a 
complete lack of realism on the part of cer- 
tain reformers. 

It is impossible to form an accurate 





estimate of the trade in prostitution. In 
New York City over 3500 prostitutes passed 
through the Women’s Court in 1935. The 
proletariat of their profession, some of 
these women were found to have served as 
many as 20 men a day. Eighty per cent 
of them were found to be carriers of 
venereal disease. The number of reinfec- 
tions are impossible to determine, as few 
if any of them were ever cured of their 
original infection. 

Throughout the country the sponsors of 
prostitutes are allied with doctors, to whom 
they refer their charges for weekly or bi- 
monthly medical examinations. Charges for 
these services range anywhere from $3 to 
$10, the fees to be split between the doctor, 
or individual “bookie” or madam. Told 
that she is infected, a prostitute will pay 
and pay, to obtain the clean bill of health 
that will enable her to ply her trade. As 
often as not, an infection actually exists, 
in which case the customer must take his 
chances. 

There has been much speculation of late 
concerning the connection between syphilis 
and crime, particularly of the violent, 
quasi-sexual variety. While it is 
doubtedly true that paresis tends to destroy 
the victim’s powers of judgment, the fact 
is that very few crimes of violence can be 
disposed of on this basis. At Sing Sing 
prison less than one per cent of condemned 
killers in 1936 were found to be suffering 
from syphilis, as against 32 per cent of all 
other prisoners admitted that year. The 
latter figure, however, represents the effect 
.of early surroundings and ignorance, rather 


un- 


than the cause of crime. The only casual 
relationship between syphilis and crime 
would seem to be implied in the contention 
of several inmates that they stole to obtain 
the necessary funds for treatment. 
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Clearly syphilis and gonorrhea today are 
the outstanding public health problem in 
the United States. Means of prevention 
and cure are both at hand; the crying need 
is to create agencies for dispensing them. 

What can be done through adequate con- 
trol is amply demonstrated by the example 
of the three Scandinavian countries, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. With a com- 
bined population of 12,000,000, these coun- 
tries have reduced their infection rate to 
1600 new cases each year. The frequency 
of gonorrhea has been reduced by half in 
less than a generation. 

The first step in any effective program 
of venereal control must be to remove syph- 
ilis and gonorrhea once and for all from 
the field of morality. Knowledge of pro- 
phylaxis will do more to wipe out these 
diseases than all the righteousness ever 
crammed between hard covers. 

Departments of health should be re- 
moved from political control. Much of the 
present confusion may be traced to the 
fact that many health officials are appointed 
for their political acumen rather than their 
ability to handle public health problems. 

Clinical and hospital care should be made 
available to all who need it. Clinical staffs 
should be made permanent, and should 
consist of graduates of reputable medical 
schools who have completed their interne- 
ship. 

Sanitary regulations should be strictly 
enforced in all public institutions, includ- 
ing prisons. Inmates in infectious stages 
should be segregated and kept apart until 
danger of contagion is past. 

Venereal disease is not a matter for 
private charity. A concerted attack by pub- 
lic agencies alone can stem its ravages, and 
protect the yet unaffected part of the 
population. 





LET’S TRADE WITH BRITAIN 


An agreement with England would — 


have a stabilizing effect on world trade 


By HARRY TIPPER 


HE British Imperial Conference has 
Ts good deal of interest for us apart 

from its historic importance as the 
occasion at which independent nations hold 
themselves together in what is still called 
an “empire” by the community of histor- 
ical background and common cultural, 
political and economic interests. It can be 
referred to, perhaps, as the current miracle 
of democracy, and indicates by the very 
effects of its conclusions the power arising 
out of free political cooperation, defined, 
though it is, by medieval symbolism. 

The purpose of this article, however, is 
to draw attention rather to the economic 
importance of the discussions that are tak- 
ing place as an aftermath of the Conference 
itself, dealing with the prosaic but no less 
difficult question concerning methods of 
trading, agreements on tariffs, preferences 
within the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and a trade agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The dominating position of this country 
in world affairs is emphasized quite 
sharply by the fact that Great Britain felt 
it necessary to discuss the subject of this 
trade agreement with the British dominions 
when they were assembled for the con- 
ference. In no other case of a trade agree- 
ment has Great Britain consulted the do- 
minions, unless informal discussions took 
place in connection with the renewal of the 
Argentine pact. It is also startling recogni- 
tion of the fact that a trade agreement be- 
tween two nations cannot be confined bi- 
laterally in its effects. In fact, this is the 
particular reason for bringing the trade 


agreement prospect to the attention of the 
dominions for discussion. In one way or 
another the future of the dominions is in- 
volved, not merely in the effect which such 
an agreement might have upon their posi- 
tion in the British market but their own 
future relations with the United States. 

Canada’s position in support of a trade 
agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States cannot be related to the con- 
cessions that the United States would ex- 
pect from Great Britain because it is an 
open secret that concessions for United 
States agricultural products would be re- 
quired in some form or other in order to 
make an agreement possible. On this basis 
it might be expected that this dominion and 
Australia would be against the consumma- 
tion of such an agreement. However, there 
are broader necessities with which the do- 
minions are faced. Canada, as our northern 
neighbor, and Australia’s position in the 
Far Eastern zone are confronted with futur 
possibilities which will be seriously at- 
fected by the general British relations with 
the United States. These considerations 
would lead us into a discussion of matters 
outside the scope of this article, but even 
on trade matters there are more important 
considerations than a few agricultural con- 
cessions which might be given to the United 
States. 

Trade with Canada is of such importance 
that it has been the subject of special con- 
sideration a number of times and eventu- 
ated in a separate trade agreement with 
that country a few months ago. This trade 
is not only substantial but is very vital to 





the two countries, which have been accus- 
tomed to move back and forward across the 
long unfortified border materials and 
goods of all kinds. Furthermore, the peoples 
of the two countries have much the same 
outlook, the same general living require- 
ments, and look forward to a material 
future similar in its scope and opportunity. 
To Canada, therefore, the significance of 
a trade agreement between the United 
States ai.d Great Britain can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

In the case of Australia, the recent trade 
history would perhaps suggest that there 
was no ground for the Australians to favor 
such a matter, particularly as they have 
been exercising for some time very strong 
discriminatory measures against numerous 
products from the United States. It must 
be noted, however, that the value of the 
Australian crop of fine merino wool, which 
we must import for some of our domestic 
fabric requirements, would be increased if 
a reduction could be obtained on the tariff 
we impose on this product through a trade 
agreement between that country and our- 
selves. The existence of this very high tariff 
on Australian wool has long been a sore 
point with the Australians and they have 
been anxious to discuss a trade agreement 
with this country ever since the Trade 
Agreements Act was put into force. It is 
obvious, however, that we cannot discuss the 
question of a trade agreement with Aus- 
tralia, whose products are mainly agricul- 
tural, until or unless some agreement can 
be arrived at with Great Britain which will 
reduce the marked disparity between the 
free-trade movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts from the British dominions and the 
tariff with which our own agricultural com- 
modities are faced. 

It is clear, too, that the South Africans 
are interested in anything which will con- 
tinue their present prosperity, and inas- 
much as this depends largely upon the gold 
price, any agreement which tended further 
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to stabilize conditions between the British 
Commonwealth and ourselves would be 
economically advantageous to that terri- 
tory. Furthermore, the direct trade from 
South Africa to the United States is very 
small and the disturbances to that trade 
have been largely eliminated by the recent 
action of the two governments in connec- 
tion with the technical requirements for the 
importation of deciduous fruit. 


A Division of Opinion 

The British industrialists are, of course, 
quite happy with the present protectionist 
situation in Great Britain, particularly 
those in the south of England who have 
gained very largely from the higher prices 
required for imported products. That the 
British industrialists are not, however, in 
complete harmony in the matter is well ex- 
hibited by an examination of the opinion 
prevailing in the export industries in the 
north of England and the south of Scot- 
land, which have been and are still suffer- 
ing severely from the competitive situation 
in international trade and the existence of 
innumerable barriers to the movement of 
the goods. However, Birmingham, the 
home territory of the Chamberlains, and 
other sections that have benefited for the 
moment from Mr. Runciman’s bilateral 
policies are strongly organized and are con- 
ducting a campaign of no mean propor- 
tions against giving away any of the ad- 
vantages that they have secured. 

The strong position that is usually oc- 
cupied by the carrying trades of Great 
Britain, particularly the powerful shipping 
interests, does not seem to have made it- 
self felt in this particular situation. These 
interests, however, are bound to suffer 
eventually by the strictly bilateral pref- 
erential policies which have distinguished 
the Runciman régime in British foreign 
trade. With more than 40 per cent of the 
world’s shipping, and with investments in 
the carrying trades of other nations, the 
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British shipping industry has a large and 
important stake in multilateral trade, with- 
out which much of the movement that goes 
on from port to port would be eliminated 
or materially restricted. 

Allied to this fundamental factor is the 
value of the warehousing and redistributing 
trade through the warehouses that line the 
many ports of the island. It is true that 
this trade is not of the extent or importance 
that it possessed before the War but the 
trans-shipment of commodities as _ they 
move in and out over the British shipping 
routes is still a considerable factor in the 
total economy of the country. This trade 
has been very seriously disturbed by the 
bilateral bartering and clearing arrange- 
ments that have tended to undermine the 
general multilateral flow. 

More powerful than this factor, although 
not allied to it directly, is the financial 
leadership of the British capital which, 
before the War, provided a constant pool 
of exchange which could be drawn upon 
at all times. Bilateralism, unstable cur- 
rency relations, barter and clearing ar- 
rangements are all inimical to the rehabili- 
tation of this power. However, the ex- 
perience and skill of the British in these 
matters will tend to maintain the leadership 
in their hands, and encouragement from the 


liberalization of trade and its freeing from 
some of the most crippling fetters would 
be of great service in this resuscitation. 


Mutually Beneficial 


From the strictly trade value standpoint 
the British Empire and the United States 
should be deeply concerned with getting 
their trade relations on a sound and per- 
manent basis. The United States is the 
largest of all markets served by Great Brit- 
ain and her dominions, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations occupies a very 
large place in the purchase of goods from 
the United States. The trade is not only 
vital from its monetary value and variety 
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but from its general composition of needed 
materials and commodities, without which 
the standards of living of all the areas 
involved would suffer seriously. 
Furthermore, while Great Britain buys 
from us twice as much as we buy from her 
and our trade with other British territories 
is even more one-sided, our trade with the 
Empire is pretty close to a balance, the ex- 
cesses in one area balancing opposite ex- 
cesses in others. In fact, the account for 
the year 1936 shows a balance in excess 
for the British Empire of approximately 
$100,000,000, and over a series of years 
would show a much closer average balance. 
The United States both buys and sells. 
So also do Great Britain and the Empire. 
Each receives and pays out dividends and 
interest. Americans own large investments 
in the Empire. Empire citizens (particu- 
larly British and Canadian) own great in- 
vestments in the United States. Americans 
travel in large numbers, spending many 
millions in the Empire and are heavily in- 
debted to Great Britain for shipping, 
cables, royalties, commissions, insurance, 
and so on. Out of the whole interchange, 


‘each profits greatly and to each the quan- 


tity and value are of vital importance. 

Under these circumstances the necessity 
for planning these exchanges on a sound 
basis of written agreement seems obvious 
and it is equally obvious that an agreement 
with Great Britain is the center around 
which the remaining reciprocal arrange- 
ments may be grouped. 

There are many difficulties in the way of 
bringing about such a valuable agreement. 
Industrialists in both countries oppose it 
for fear of losing some advantage they now 
possess. Agriculturists in the dominions 
and the United States examine the matter 
with suspicion. The bilateralists, who have 
developed the preferential program charac- 
terized by the name of the leader, “Runci- 
man,” will put off as long as possible the 
modification of this system, particularly as 
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it will necessitate not only drastic modifica- 
tion of those agreements consummated with 
countries outside the Empire but changes 
within the Empire. Finally, the difference 
in the viewpoint sponsored by our own 
State Department and the British Board of 
Trade may prove to be insurmountable. 

One very important weapon lies to our 
hand, however, in pushing this matter for- 
ward. That weapon is the price of gold in 
dollars, which has benefited the British Em- 
pire so greatly. H. O. Chalkley, commer- 
cial counsellor of the British Embassy at 
Washington, in a report published by the 
Department of Overseas Trade in London, 
says: “On the trade and other interests of 
the United Kingdom, the effect of the eco- 
nomic policy followed by the United States 
since 1933 has been beneficial. Direct in- 
creases in our export and re-export trade 
to the U.S.A... . are appreciable but the 
indirect and invisible benefits which have 
accrued to the general commercial and 
financial interests of the United Kingdom 
are even more substantial. For these bene- 
ficial results, the monetary policy of the 
U.S.A. has proved in the event to be mainly 
responsible. . . . The high price placed on 
gold and unlimited purchases by the U.S.A. 
are largely responsible for the remarkable 
prosperity of the Union of South Africa 
and consequently for the share which the 
United Kingdom investments in, and ex- 
ports to, South Africa have had in that 
prosperity. Similar triangular effects are 
traceable in the case of Australia, Canada, 
and India. Industrial recovery in the 
U.S.A. has led to a rise in prices and in- 
creased consumption of rubber, tin, cocoa, 
and other colonial products, with the same 
resultant advantages to United Kingdom 
investments and trade.” 


The Dominion Interests 

South Africa, Australia, and Canada are 
all gold producers of importance. The 
anxiety of South Africa on the matter is 
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well displayed in her demand for stabiliza- 
tion at present values. Canada is no less 
concerned. Rumors that we will lower the 
price of gold have played havoc with 
markets and brought out huge quantities 
of hoarded gold. We can make demands 
on the basis of our gold purchases and the 
overhanging possibility of a reduction in 
the price. Perhaps this factor has a good 
deal to do with the general tendency for the 
three gold-producing dominions—Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa—to favor the 
arrangement of an agreement with the 
United States, with the usual proviso that 
their own interests are not sacrificed. 

That there is a general desire for a trade 
agreement in Great Britain seems justified 
from an examination of the attention and 
the public comment on the subject. Its im- 
portance is similarly appreciated in the 
United States. Under present circumstances 
there are many political reasons favoring 
the conclusion of such an agreement and in 
spite of the conflicting interests, the general 
opinion is that the matter will be finally 
arranged, although not without much back- 
ing and filling in the course of negotia- 
tions. It should be borne in mind that the 
present stage is still what is termed in 
diplomatic usage “exploratory” and no at- 
tempt has been made to consider an actual 
agreement. What has been going on at the 
Imperial Conference and is now being de- 
veloped by the expert officials is the scope 
and ground upon which an agreement could 
be negotiated, and whether the various 
viewpoints can be harmonized sufficiently 
to give reasonable promise of success if 
formal negotiations are undertaken. For 
that purpose each country has submitted to 
the other the list of requests that would be 
made and which would form the ground- 
work for actual negotiation. The Con- 
ference was occupied mainly with what this 
country would expect and how it would 
affect the Ottawa pact and the interests of 
the individual dominions. 
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In thé final analysis, this is one case 
where the general political advantages to 
the development of sound trade relations 
may outweigh the immediate trade difficul- 
ties and interests and build up a public de- 
mand for the successful conclusion of an 
agreement which the politicians will be 
unable to ignore, even though strong 
groups are disturbed and make their op- 
position felt. 

Already, a portion of the serious press 
in England has opened up on the govern- 
ment with demands for action and elimina- 
tion of the pressure groups from considera- 
tion, and instead of diminishing, this at- 
tack tends to grow. Foreign traders in the 
United States do not need to stress the 
matter particularly at this time, as they 
have continued from the beginning to stress 
the importance of negotiating and conclud- 
ing the proper series of agreements with 
the Empire. Furthermore, the prospect of 
a trade agreement with Great Britain has 
called forth a definite chorus of approval 
as a vital step in the general stabilization 
of the conditions of international trade. 
Authorities have pointed out that the ex- 
tent of the concessions is not so important 
as agreement on discriminations, pref- 
erences and other matters that disturb the 
general equality of treatment in the flow of 
goods and services. 


A Hopeful Prospect 


Certainly recovery—evident in most 
areas of the world—offers good _back- 
ground for such a movement and in spite 
of the doubts raised by the conflicting in- 
terests in the British Empire and here, the 
prospects of successful action are con- 
sidered good, although likely to be slow. 
Probably at no time in the past has a single 
treaty negotiation contained so much po- 
tentiality for the future or come up at so 
difficult a stage in the political sphere. 

The immediate conditions in Europe 
have continued to emphasize the advantage 
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of close cooperation within the Empire and 
the protection of the mutual interests be- 
tween the dominions and the mother coun- 
try. While the Ottawa Pact has been un- 
satisfactory in many particulars, it is asso- 
ciated with a period that has shown a very 
substantial recovery, industrially and finan- 
cially, in Great Britain and improvement 
in the dominions ranging from substantial 
recovery to a boom. On the other hand, 
the bilateral and preferential agreements 
demanded and secured by Runciman have 
had a sufficiently disastrous effect upon 
American business in some markets, with- 
in and without the Empire, to cause busi- 
ness groups to make demands upon our 
government that any agreement with Great 
Britain include substantial changes in this 
respect. The protected industrialists in 
both countries are afraid to give up any 
advantages and the general instability of 
the political situation does not encourage 
liberality. 

Because of this difficulty, however, and 
partly because such an agreement would 
relate to so large a share in the world’s 
trade, the conclusion of an arrangement 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, even if no substantial concessions 
were made, would have a profound stabiliz- 
ing effect upon the future of international 
trade. Such an agreement would require 
the definition of other relations as well as 
tariffs and the undertaking not to disturb 
these relations without discussion. Instead 
of being on a twentyfour-hour basis, such 
an agreement would guard several of the 
most important factors relating to the 
movement of a major portion of the 
world’s trade from sudden change without 
consultation. 

The importance and the difficulty 
parallel each other, and for that reason 
the preliminary work is likely to be long 
and drawn out, but the pressure for a final 
conclusion of an agreement between the 
two countries can be expected to grow. 





IBN SA’°’UD OF ARABIA 


25 years ago he believed in conquests; 


Today, his first concern is for peace 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


HIS is the 37th year of Ibn Sa’ud’s 
[se in the peninsula of Arabia and 

the 61st of his age. When he was an 
exile with his father in Kuwait, he dreamed 
of reconquering the Saudi principality of 
Najd, and in the dawn of this century, 
with a score of followers on mangy camels, 
he seized and occupied the capital Ar- 
Riyadh. A few years later, he conquered 
the Turks, who were still in occupation of 
Hasa, near the Persian Gulf, and forced 
them to evacuate that oasis. After that 
came the conquest of the two principal 
cities in Northern Najd, Aneza and Burei- 
dah. That was before the World War, but 
two years after the armistice he besieged 
Haiel, the capital of Ibn ur-Rashid, in the 
northwestern mountains, and forced it to 
surrender. ‘This marked the end of the 
house of Rashid and the beginning of his 
supremacy in Central Arabia. 

Ibn Sa’ud is now the sole and independ- 
ent ruler of three quarters of the Arabian 
peninsula, to which he has applied the 
name of his house; for his title today is 
King of Sa’udi Arabia, and as such he 
has been recognized by all the powers of 
Europe and the Near East. 

For a quarter of a century the peninsula 
resounded with Ibn Sa’ud’s conquests, and 
his Kingdom now extends from the Red 
Sea to the Persian Gulf and from the moun- 
tains of Asir in the south to the frontiers of 
Trans-Jordan and Syria and Iraq in the 
north. For the last ten years, however, he 
has been pursuing a policy of peace. In 
his relations with other countries he has 
stressed diplomacy; at home, his efforts are 


directed along administrative and economic 
lines. 

As the chief protagonist of the Pan-Arab 
movement, he is now complementing his 
conquests in the peninsula by alliance with 
the other independent Arab states. A clause 
in the treaty concluded between him and 
Iraq last year makes every independent 
Arab ruler eligible to become a signatory. 
Accordingly, the Imam Yahya, King of the 
Yaman, recently joined this alliance; Syria, 
perhaps also the Lebanon Republic, will 
follow. 

This multilateral treaty forms the basis 
of an Arab confederation which Ibn Sa’ud 
is building as a foundation for an Arab 
empire. When the structure will be reared, 
after the foundation is completed, is a 
question. But the cardinal objective today 
is to consolidate the independent Arab 
states and to co-ordinate their foreign pol- 
icy, as well as certain common interests in 
their economic and administrative develop- 
ment. 

The British commitments of Ibn Sa’ud 
do not prevent him from pursuing, freely 
and unhampered, a policy of his own, 
which is essentially, as I have said, a policy 
of peace both in the internal and foreign 
affairs of the country. Accordingly, he 
maintains friendly relations with all the 
powers of Europe and the Near East. In 
his program of unification, however, he 
knows where the real difficulties lie, as well 
as where the advantages in the ever- 
changing game of international politics 
may be. He keeps himself well informed 
of the currents and cross-currents of world 
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affairs. Even the undercurrents are not 
always unknown to him. He has his own 
intelligence department, and he is in con- 
stant touch with the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the powers in Jeddah. He does not 
play them one against the other, however, 
as the Ottoman Sultans and Abdul Hamid 
used to do. Everyone of the diplomatic 
representatives will tell you that Ibn Sa’ud 
always means what he says. He has a frank 
and forthright manner, and he is often 
startling in his candor. 


A Trusting Mind 


I shall never forget his first words to me. 
I first met him in the autumn of 1922. It 
was a starlit night, in the open desert. The 
British authorities in Aden, India, and Iraq 
were not well disposed and were even hos- 
tile at first to my plan to venture into the 
Sa’udi territory. King Hussein frowned 
upon my desire, and my Arab friends in 
Baghdad and Basrah tried to dissuade me. 
But Ibn Sa’ud himself honored me with a 
letter of welcome. And his first words at 
that memorable meeting in the Hasa desert 
were characteristic of the man. 

‘“‘We have many reports about you,” this, 
with a smile. “They say that you have come 
to Arabia to preach Christianity among 
the Arabs, and they say that you represent 
certain American companies who seek con- 
cessions in Arabia, and they say that you 
are the friend and supporter of King 
Hussein, and they say that you are a British 
spy, and they say this, and they say that. 
But we say: if there is evil in the man, we 
know how to protect ourselves against it, 
and if there is good, we shall profit by it.” 

Ibn Sa’ud is one of the greatest Arabs 
that has appeared in Arabia since the days 
of the Prophet. This is not the opinion of 
native observers and admirers only, but 
also that of European scholars who have 
traveled in Arabia and European statesmen 
who are interested in Arabia’s destiny. 

And whether or not he succeeds in build- 


European 
IBN SA’°UD: “Whether or not he succeeds in 
laying the cornerstone of an Arab empire, he 
will go down in history as a great Arab ruler.” 





ing the foundation and laying the corner- 
stone of an Arab empire, he will go down 
in history as a great Arab ruler, if only 
for the agricultural and social reform he 
has instituted in Najd and Hejaz. The 
population of Central Arabia, before his 
time, was mostly nomadic, and the tribes 
were always raiding and fighting each 
other. Ibn Sa’ud waged war against them 
all, pacified them, and brought them under 
his patriarchal rule. 


Modernity Comes to Arabia 


Then came the great reform. The no- 
madic tribes were persuaded and those who 
would not be persuaded were forced to 
abandon their “booths of hair” (desert 
tents) and build for themselves houses of 
some stability. They were pinned to the 
soil and gradually they took to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The government allotted 
land near watering places and helped finan- 
cially also in the building of new towns. 
This is what is called “the urbanizing 
movement.” The roving raiding nomads 
were transformed into a settled population. 
The rapacious and destructive nomads 
were turned into peaceful and law abiding 
and productive communities. The first new 
town was founded in 1910, and there are 
today more than 200 new towns in Central 
Arabia. 

This reform was introduced into the 
Hejaz, after it was conquered by Ibn Sa’ud 
in 1925. And into the new towns the auto- 
mobile is making its way. When I first 
visited Arabia, there were but three cars 
in Jeddah, and they belonged to King 
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Hussein. There are today in Sa’udi Arabia 
four or five thousand cars. 

In 1922 there was not a single telegraph 
wire in Central Arabia. There are today in 
the Sa’udi Kingdom about 25 wireless sta- 
tions. The resources of Arabia were still 
lying in the bosom of the sand-covered 
earth. But today three American and 
British companies are exploring for oil in 
Hasa and Asir and prospecting for gold in 
northern Hejaz. These enterprises have 
already justified the King’s expectations. 
Oil has been struck at Hasa, and gold was 
found in the vicinity of the second holy 
city, Medina. But the most remarkable of 
all the modern developments in western 
civilization, is the radio station which, at 
this writing, is being established in the 
holy city of Mecca. 

Despite all these innovations in trans- 
portation and communication, Ibn Sa’ud 
does not believe in high speed. A British 
squadron once anchored in Jeddah waters 
and the admiral was received by Ibn Sa’ud 
who returned the visit aboard ship on the 
following day. And when the guns and the 
machinery were being explained to the 
King, he asked about the ship’s speed. 
“Twenty-three knots in normal times,” he 
was told, “but in emergencies, it can be 
raised to thirty.” 

On the following day, Ibn Sa’ud gave a 
banquet to the admiral and his officers, and 
in his speech, referring to himself and his 
policy, he said: “We are like the battleship 
of the esteemed admiral. We go slow in 
normal times, but in an emergency, we can 
raise our speed.” 


SEE. 





WHAT ABOUT OUR SHIPS? 


The problem confronting Joseph P. Kennedy 


has been maturing for more than 16 years 


By GARDNER HARDING 


LL signs say that for the first time 
in six years, the United States is 
prepared to export wheat in sub- 

stantial quantity. Rising prices, good 
weather, and heavy plantings offer us a 
possibility of shipping something more 
than 150 million bushels of our once prime 
export. This is more than five times our 
actual average wheat exports for the past 
five years. Conditions in the other wheat 
exporting countries are such that if we 
succeed in marketing this wheat we will 
become the world’s largest wheat ex- 
porting nation. 

It takes an extraordinarily flexible sys- 
tem of transportation to accommodate such 
sweeping variations in our farm produc- 
tion as we are experiencing today. And 
this export wheat must be carried abroad 
in ships, mostly modest and unknown 
freight ships of an average tonnage of less 
than one-tenth that of the Queen Mary or 
the Normandie. With wheat now hopefully 
selling at $1.20 a bushel, a great responsi- 
bility rests on those very unspectacular 
little boats. 

Of course, wheat, like many other com- 
modities, may be carried in foreign ships. 
We willingly pay a freight and insurance 
bill today, together with other correspond- 
ing charges and advantages, for the carriage 
of about two-thirds of our products to 
and from foreign markets by foreign ships. 
But ever since the war period we have suc- 
cessfully maintained a policy of carrying 
an absolute minimum of our foreign freight 
in our own ships. 

For twenty years we have considered 


this share an indispensable margin of 
safety and necessity to the United States. 
Two stark and dramatic lessons confirmed 
us in that belief. In 1914, when foreign 
fleets carried more than 90 per cent of 
our foreign trade to market, we experienced 
what has since come to be known as a 
synthetic depression, totally mysterious 
and unaccountable at the time to most 
Americans. With high prices, bumper 
crops and full-time production prevailing, 
and war needs providing an eager market, 
we suddenly found ourselves in the midst 
of a winter of unemployment, bread lines, 
business failures, and bank suspensions. 
This dislocation continued for almost ex- 
actly the time while the foreign ships, 
called home in the first months of the war, 
ceased to provide the indispensable link 
with the rest of the world they had given us 
so long and so unobtrusively. When they 
returned, with the rubber, tin, and steel 
alloys, and wool and coffee we needed, 
ready to remove the congestion of wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and American manu- 
facturers which crowded the piers of every 
American port, we breathed again. And 
three years later we embarked on the 
building of an American merchant marine 
that would definitely prevent this particular 
chain of circumstances from ever happen- 
ing again. 

The other lesson came in 1926, when the 
famous 18-million bale cotton crop, next 
to the largest we ever harvested in the 
United States, coincided with the turbulent 
summer of the British coal strike. The 
British ships found higher profits that sum- 
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mer carrying coal to Newcastle, as so did 
many of the other foreign ships. Rates for 
carrying cotton from New Orleans threat- 
ened to advance alarmingly. But we had 
ships then in reserve. The United States 
Shipping Board placed 50 vessels on berth, 
and the cotton crop was moved—at no in- 
crease in freight rates—on American ships. 
It has scarcely ever been necessary since 
that time to preach the need south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line for an American mer- 
chant marine. 

With not only a record wheat crop to 
move, but with the largest foreign trade 
since 1930 in full swing, how, then, has 
this margin of our economic safety sur- 
vived the depression? The answer is that 
our merchant marine has once again lost 
ground alarmingly to every other im- 
portant nation. With the exception of a 
brief spurt of reconstruction and replace- 
ment in 1928, it is virtually the same as it 
was in 1921. Engine speeds per unit of 
consumption of fuel are what you might 
expect, recalling what Americans have 
themselves accomplished in this period 
with the engineering of the automobile. 
The usual estimate is that ships built 
within the past eight years give fully 50 
per cent greater service at the same ex- 
penditure of fuel. 

Although other nations whose lines 
serve American ports have built more than 
800 brand new ships between 1921 and 
1928, we did not add a single replace- 
ment. We began to build new ships in 
1928, completing 35 first class boats be- 
fore the depression stalled the program. 
With a combined tonnage of 370,000 tons 
these new vessels were as soundly and 
seaworthily built as the ships of any mer- 
chant fleet in the world. But even with the 
additional 270,000 tons that were recondi- 
tioned, they were only a small fraction of 
what had to be done to bring the American 
deep-sea carrier of passengers and freight 
up to average modern efficiency. 
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And while our international fleet in ap- 
parent size ranks fourth, behind England, 
Japan, and Germany in that order, it ranks 
far lower than that in actual service value 
to American travel and industrial needs. 
Only a little more than half of our fleet 
can make the very modest speed of 12 
knots, and France and Holland dispute even 
fourth place with us in that vital element 
of modern transportation by sea. In age 
of ships—and this has a profound bearing 
on cost of operation—we are in eighth 
place, with Italy and Norway qualifying 
with the nations mentioned above as being 
more nearly up to date than ourselves. And 
in ships now on the ways, omitting the 
purely industrial classes of tankers and the 
like, we stand far down at the bottom of 
the list. We have built only two freight 
ships since 1921. Greece, Poland, even 
Spain, have built more little ships which 
carry the big freight, than we have during 
the past sixteen years. These are the vessels 
upon which the American farmer is going 
to depend to carry his grain to market this 
fall, carrying the major part of six billion 
dollars worth of our foreign trade. 


Mr. Kennedy at the helm 


It was with this deplorable condition in 
mind that the Administration cast loose 
last year from all previous methods of 
stimulating the American merchant marine 
and set up a new body, the United States 
Maritime Commission, under the competent 
direction of Joseph P. Kennedy, the former 
director of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Mr. Kennedy’s job is not 
easy. He not only has to develop a co- 
herent and practical shipping policy, but 
must found a stable regime which from 
year to year will develop American ship- 
ping. 

What can be done and what is being 
done? In the first place, the most welcome 
news is that building is beginning again. 


The Shipping Act of 1936 broke precedent 
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and provided for outright subsidies, based 
on the difference of operation between 
American and competitive foreign ships. 
We operate 42 trade routes of sufficient im- 
portance to carry mail, 33 of these having 
already made agreements with the new 
Commission as to the operating subsidy 
necessary ta maintain the trade. The new 
subsidy is about two-thirds the amount the 
lines received under the old mail subsidy 
plan and will cost the Government about 
twenty million dollars a year. But without 
new ships no amount of subsidy can keep 
these lines in operation. The new program 
calls for an outlay of close to 500 million 
dollars over the next five years. It should 
produce, built or building by that time, up 
to a million and a half tons of new ship- 
ping. One-third of it should be, if present 
plans are carried out, the familiar combina- 
tion passenger and freight types which were 
so successfully constructed in the 1928 pro- 
gram. And two-thirds of it should be re- 
placements for the worn-out little freight 
ships which have done such splendid serv- 
ice over the past sixteen years, the backbone 
of any important nation’s merchant navy. 

An entirely new element in this govern- 
ment aid is the provision by which the 
American shipowner may order ships de- 
signed and built in American shipyards and 
pay for them at the comparable foreign 
cost of the ship. The government not only 
finances in most cases more than 60 per 
cent of the cost of the ship but meets this 
differential directly. It is the best arrange- 
ment American shipowners or shipbuilders 
have ever had. 

Yet the picture is by no means entirely 
a hopeful one. The present crisis is the 
most serious American shipping has faced 
since the war. The fact that it has arisen 
at all, that for six years past we have been 
the only important nation in the world not 
building ships, leads to the surmise that an 
enormous number of Americans have for- 
gotten that we have the most extensive and 
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valuable coast line in the world, and that 
by ignoring it as a source of wealth and 
trade we are committing a mistake we may 
easily, unless some stern reminder comes to 
us, fall into again. 


A Depression Anomaly 


For while this long deferred action is at 
last being taken in defense of our foreign 
shipping, our domestic shipping business, 
which can fall back on no subsidies but 
which pays the same wage rates and main- 
tains the same labor standards, is steadily 
losing ground in the midst of general re- 
covery. Trucks are doing a business this 
year of more than 600,000 tons a month 
in the United States, over 20 per cent better 
than a year ago. Railroads, with the aid of 
lower passenger rates and door-to-door 
pick-up of freight, are also improving their 
gross business. Trans-Atlantic travel is ap- 
proaching another record season with an 
improvement over 1936 of 22 per cent for 
the first six months. 

Only coastwise shipping lines seem to be 
going out of business. Three old-established 
lines to New England have closed their 
piers in New York within a year. On the 
Pacific Coast no important port-to-port 
passenger service still runs. The Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation has tentatively 
restored its Buffalo-Chicago service, but 
general freight and passenger business is 
scarcely half what it was in 1929. The same 
is true of the Gulf and the Mississippi. The 
only new line recently is that from New 
Orleans to Houston, and-it is composed of 
barges. 

Taking into account the enormous sums 
of money spent to deepen harbors, perfect 
interior waterways, and otherwise utilize 
our incomparable coast line, the decay of 
our coastwise shipping is a matter which 
deserves the urgent and immediate attention 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Ships are not being replaced; there are 
only two new ships since the war on all 





our coastwise lines, and these were wrung 
out of a shipbuilding company at bargain 
rates at the depth of the depression. 

The exception to this rule is intercoastal 
trafic through the canal, in which the rush 
of business following the strike is now 
producing a record east-west traffic for all 
time, and close to record return cargoes 
from the Pacific. The only ships the gov- 
ernment has sold from its idle fleet this 
year are entering this trade. But this is 
but a fraction of our domestic shipping. 
The general picture is not only disturbing 
in itself, but is bound to affect directly the 
program of replacing our ships for the 
foreign trades. For just as a high rate of 
production for domestic use permits us to 
sell our manufactured goods abroad at 
competitive prices, so in the reverse the 
absence of a corresponding “cushion” of 
domestic shipbuilding throws a dispropor- 
tionate burden on ship costs for foreign 
trade routes. 


Making Peace with Labor 

Labor troubles are likewise far from 
settlement. With the perfeetion of the plans 
of the National Maritime Union, with its 
ageressive west coast leadership, we may 
some day look to a combination of long- 
shoremen, warehousemen, and all ship rat- 
ings on sea and shore duty with a possible 
membership of over 400,000 men. With the 
C.1.0. squarely in this picture, hard bar- 
gains may yet have to be struck which, 
under the present subsidy system, will come 
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directly from the taxpayers. The only 
solution seems to be that found by the 
Railway Mediation Board in this country, 
or in the British Maritime Board in Eng- 
land, by which permanent and experienced 
councils of arbitration have succeeded in 
off strikes for 16 and 25 years 


respectively, with the absolute minimum of 


warding 


governmental interference. 

One thing is certain, however, in this 
country. Only the government can provide 
the wherewithal to make certain that Amer- 
ican ships will be built and operated for 
our international trade. But this is no gross 
anomaly. It is an open question whether 
we could make steel or cotton goods in our 
present volume of production without the 
shelter of a tariff wall. If every other na- 
tion refrained from subsidizing its shipping 
the nature of the competition would, in 
any case, be easier to caleulate; but no 
other nation, without exception, will take 
that risk. The hazard must, therefore, be 
a vital one for the piper to be so generally 
and so ungrudgingly paid. The only differ- 
ence between ourselves and other nations 
is that they pay punctually and regularly, 
while we pay at long intervals, and then 
when it is almost too late. 

No one envies Mr. Kennedy his job. 
Yet few Americans have a greater oppor- 
tunity; first, to formulate a policy to re- 
establish the American merchant marine, 
and secondly, to develop a regime which 
shall ensure that no such emergency as the 
present shall ever occur again. 


>t 





THE CULTURAL BAROMETER 


Current history in the world of the arts 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


NE of the most arresting and excit- 
ing developments in the cultural 
field today is the attempt France 

and Germany are now making to eliminate 
national prejudice from their respective 
history books. “No more Lies in the His- 
tory Books” is the slogan which has be- 
come familiar and popular among the 
pedagogues of both nations. A semi-official 
agreement has been reached between Paris 
and Berlin, the London Evening Standard 
reports, to the effect that the schools of 
both countries are “to stop teaching lies 
about each other to children in_ the 
schools.” In comment upon the agreement, 
the Evening Standard declares: 


This little heralded agreement may do 
more to improve relations between the 
two countries than a whole flood of 
speeches by statesmen or a dozen treaties 
which neither side trusts. For if the chil- 
dren of Germany and France can be 
taught to respect, instead of to hate, each 
other the greatest obstacle to a friendly 
understanding will have been removed. 


The agreement in question was drawn up 
in Paris in 1935, but it is only now that 
its effects are being noticed. The agreement 
was made by a committee made up of dele- 
gates from the respective associations of 
history teachers in the two countries. The 
French and German governments have been 
apprized of everything the Committee has 
done in its academic negotiations. The 
final agreement of detailed procedure is 
still incomplete. The agreement consists 
of 39 articles, and several of them are still 
in dispute. The recommendations made in 
the agreement are not binding on either 
party, but it is understood that both will 
do everything in their power to put them 
into effect. Both groups promise to recom- 


mend their findings to the school authori- 
ties and to the writers and publishers of 
history books and to utilize every means at 
their disposal to see that they are carried 
out in practice. 


The Alsace-Lorraine Issue 


The Alsace-Lorraine issue naturally 
caused considerable difficulty. After lengthy 
discussion, the members of the Committee 
agreed “to recognize that Alsace, a country 
of German language and culture during the 
Middle Ages and at the time of the Re- 
formation conserved its linguistic character 
after 1648, but that the revolution of 1789 
caused it to enter definitely into the com- 
munity of French life.” The Committee 
added that teachers in Germany should 
take into account the French view on the 
subject and cease representing Alsace- 
Lorraine as a purely German territory. The 
Committee also went so far as to recom- 
mend that French textbooks should give 
the reasons which justified, in the eyes of 
the Germans, the annexation of Alsace in 
1871. 

In Article 10, concerned with the World 
War, both sides confessed errors and exag- 
gerations which they consented to modify 
and mitigate in the future. The French 
agreed that their textbooks over-emphasized 
the importance of the Pan-German move- 
ment, and the Germans agreed that their 
history books exaggerated the importance 
of the French spirit of revenge after 1871. 
They both agreed that war-like tendencies 
existed in all European countries before the 
outbreak of the World War and they receg- 
nized that no single country was responsi- 
ble for the disaster which resulted. In this 
connection, the Committee was particularly 
concerned with urging that all teachers of 
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history and writers of history. textbooks 
avoid “whipping up passions by means of 
polemics.” 


Soviet & American History Distorted 


Apropos of such a development, which 
every progressive mind must applaud, it is 
tragic to think of how specific countries 
distort and disfigure their own historic 
traditions. Almost any country would 
suffice as an example in that connection. 
The two countries which spring to mind 
first, however, are Soviet Russia and the 
United States. In Soviet Russia today, for 
example, history is being re-written to 
satisfy the dictates and demands of the 
Stalin régime. The October Revolution has 
already been so distorted that it is difficult 
to separate fact from fiction. Trotsky, who 
along with Lenin was a leader of the 
Revolution, is blotted out from the pages 
of historical record, and Stalin, who played 
a most inconspicuous part in the revolu- 
tion, is exalted into a great hero. All the 
early period of the Revolution is being 
so garbled that it will take years on the part 
of historical scholars in the future to dis- 
tinguish reality from legend. The recent 
purges in Soviet Russia, which have been 
of such a horrendous variety that they have 
alienated many of its best friends, have 
increased the tendencies toward historical 
dishonesty on the part of Soviet scholars. 
The terroristic suppression of everything 
in the Soviet Union which suggests freedom 
of opinion, or divergence from the prevail- 
ing régime, has resulted in the creation of 
historians who are nothing more than intel- 
lectual yes-men in their approaches and 
conclusions. 

The newest purge has been in the libra- 
ries, where “the campaign for political 
purity” has raced to such fanatical and 
fantastic extremes that no librarian, no 
scholar, no research-worker can consider 
himself free from attack if he is not willing 
to repudiate truth for expediency—and ex- 
pediency in Soviet Russia today means 
backing everything the Stalin régime sup- 
ports, endorses, and defends. A recent edi- 
torial in the Soviet publication Communist 
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Education states that many librarians have 
been loath to remove from their libraries 
books by various persons known and con- 
victed as enemies of the Soviet State. 
Among such enemies are listed various 
leaders who have been executed by the 
Stalin régime since last August when the 
first of the Soviet trials was staged. Six 
hundred people, according to H. N. Brails- 
ford, have been executed since those 
trials began, and among those have been 
most of the founders of the Soviet régime. 
A librarian would have:to be an intellec- 
tual Houdini to be able to ferret out of his 
shelves all the volumes, tracts, treatises, 
pamphlets, reports, statements, and what 
not, written by such persons, for instance, 
as Radek, Bukharin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Rykov, Tomsky, and many others, includ- 
ing various playwrights and novelists who 
have fallen under the Soviet bann in recent 
months, 

The situation in the United States is not 
so grave. As a matter of fact, it is not a 
case of censorship at all. It is a matter of 
sectionalism, of- sectional prejudice and 
bigotry. It finds its best illustration in 
those parts of the textbooks which deal 
with the American Civil War. The text- 
books used in the Northern and most of the 
Western States account for the War as a 
struggle “to save the Union” and “emanci- 
pate the slaves,” and paint the Northern 
cause in heroic and glorified colors, with 
Lincoln apotheosized as saint and martyr. 
Most of the textbooks used in the Southern 
States, on the other hand, envision the 
struggle as one of “States rights,”’ interpret 
the War in moral terms, condemn the 
Northerners as invaders and defend the 
Southerners as upholders of a noble cause, 
and excoriate Lincoln as a knave and a 
fiend, or at best as a willing tool of the 
financial interests. 

If the teachers of history in the Northern 
and Southern States got together the way 
the French and German teachers have done, 
it might be possible to save American chil- 
dren from a great deal of the mis-informa- 
tion and mis-education from which they 
now suffer. Fortunately, we have no Stalin 
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—nor a Mussolini or a Hitler—to com- 
mand us to rewrite our history in accord- 
ance with his dictates, but we do have pas- 
sions and prejudices which are equally 
blinding in another fashion, and which re- 
sult in distortions of fact scarcely less 
pathetic or egregious. 


The Paris Exposition 


In addition to the work which: French 
and German teachers are undertaking in 
an attempt to foster a more friendly spirit 
between their respective nations, there is 
the Paris Exposition, which many people 
believe will achieve the same end with 
ereater expedition. The Exposition, which 
was opened a few months ago, is a most 
pacific affair. It aims to cultivate the 
friendliest feelings between the peoples of 
the various nations which attend it. Little 
that is military is to be seen in the multi- 
tudinous buildings which constitute the 
main attractions of the Exposition. One 
would never suspect, walking through the 
German building, for example, that Ger- 
many was concerned with armaments or the 
possibilities of war. What is on display in 
the German building are implements and 
inventions of a constructive and not of a 
destructive variety. The same is true in the 
other buildings: the French, the Russian, 
the Italian, the Canadian, the English, the 
American. 

Oddly enough, the Russian and the Ger- 
man buildings face each other, each on op- 
posite sides of the main thoroughfare, 
which is embellished and illumined with 
disc-lights and iridescent fountains. The 
German building is large, stately, and rich 
with a quiet magnificence reminiscent of 
the Kaiserian tradition. Inside, the same 
tone of subdued elegance prevails. The 
building is replete with German products 
of every variety, from vast, portentous air- 
planes and motor transports of different 
types, racers, speed cars, and passenger 
vehicles, to minute examples of needle- 
work, glasswork, leatherwork, tapestry de- 
sign, and many other techniques and crafts. 
In addition, there are paintings, statues, 
busts, illustrative maps in luminous colors, 


NAZISM WITHOUT PROPAGANDA: The 
German building at the Paris exhibition was 
far less propagandist than the Soviet exhibit. 


photographs in subtle tints, and divers 
types of mural decoration and design. 
What is most surprising about the Ger- 
man exhibit is the conspicuous absence of 
pictures, statues, or busts of Hitler, Goer- 
ing, or other Nazi leaders. Hitler’s face 
can be discovered on post-cards, and, on 
one design, which is far from prominent, 
he can be seen entering an automobile. 
Otherwise, the whole exhibit might just as 
easily represent that of pre-War Germany 
or pre-Hitler Germany—that is, with one 
exception, namely, that interwoven into the 
design of the building, into its illustrative 
materials and decorative effects, is the 
ubiquitous swastika. The swastika is the 
first thing seen in the stone of the building, 
in the glass structures, in the wall orna- 
mentation, in the ceiling designs, in the 
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floor embellishments, and it is the last thing 
seen on the roof terrace from which Paris 
stretches out like a vast Hollywood set 
losing itself in the gnarled distance into 
which suburbs, parks, and houses sink. 

Facing the German building is the Rus- 
sian building, on top of which are two fig- 
ures, a man and a woman, both toilers. 
sickle in hand, flung skyward. They are a 
powerful pair, defiant in gesture, trium- 
phant in challenge. They represent the most 
impressive combination of art and propa- 
ganda that can be found in the whole 
Exposition. Inside the building, however. 
that impressiveness becomes less promising 
and luminous. Automobiles are shown 
which an American mechanic would sneer 
at; machinery is displayed that a technician 
would smile at; works in various tech- 
niques and crafts are presented that other 
countries would hesitate to exhibit. They 
are interesting only in the sense that they 
show hew superior the Soviet Union is in 
productivity to Tsarist Russia. They are 
not interesting when compared with the 
products of more advanced countries. 

The only aspect of the whole Russian 
exhibit which is arrestingly and command- 
ingly impressive is the theatre section, 
where miniature stages, with subtle light- 
ing effects, are a joy to watch and manipu- 
late. There the Russians display a superior- 
ity which is indisputable. 

The worst aspect of the whole Russian 
exhibit is its bad taste in displaying on 
every side and in every alcove, in the front 
and in the back, the figure and face of 
Stalin. Stalin is everywhere. There is a 
picture of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
There are several other pictures of Lenin 
and one bust of him. But there are at least 
eleven pictures of Stalin (I counted that 
many), and each in the most conspicuous 
places in the building, and finally, there 
stands, at the very back of the building, on 
a pedestal, overlooking and crowning all, 
a full-size statue of Stalin. 


Nietzsche and the Jews 


Although the Nazis, in their display at 
the Paris Exposition, were more sagacious 
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and diplomatic than the Russians in “play- 
ing down” the dictator-psychology, with its 
uebermensch implications, they have re- 
vealed no such sagacity or diplomacy in 
Germany in their treatment of people or 
ideas. In the recent dispute about Nietz- 
sche, for example, Goebbels descends to 
the most puerile extremes in a futile at- 
tempt to prove that Nietzsche was a fore- 
runner of Nazism. It was the recent publi- 
cation of Kurt von Westernhagen’s book. 
Nietzsche, Jew and Anti-Jew, which caused 
Goebbels to leap on the soapbox and de- 
nounce everyone and anyone who dared to 
suggest that Nietzsche was not the spiritual 
father of Hitler. In Goebbels’ paper, the 
V olkische Beobachter, he attacked Western- 
hagen’s book as a “distortion and falsifica- 
tion of an intellectual forerunner.” 

Westernhagen, a young, scientifically 
curious Nazi philosopher, discovered, as 
all students of Nietzsche knew long before, 
that Nietzsche was a great admirer of the 
Jews and was opposed to the racial doc- 
trines of the Nazis, and, what is more, 
preferred the Poles to the Germans. 
Goebbels, who has been boosting Nietzsche 
and his “Superman” philosophy, could 
not tolerate Westernhagen’s heretical in- 
terpretation, and concern is now being felt 
as to what will happen to Westernhagen 
and his book. 


Jewish Marxist Art 


As part of Goebbels’ campaign against 
Westernhagen’s interpretation of Nietzsche’s 
pro-Semitic attitude, the Nazis put on an 
exhibition in Munich of Jewish Marxist 
art work, to make people see “with shud- 
dering and horror to what depths art fell 
in Germany and what great effort was 
necessary to find a way out of this chaotic 
confusion.” The worst possible paintings 
and the most impossible sculpture were 
chosen to illustrate the Jewish influence, 
and to recall the days when “results of 
mental illness and dementia were judged 
as art.” 

On the day following this exhibition of 
“the chamber of horrors,” as the Jewish 
Marxist exhibition 


was described by 
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Goebbels, Hitler opened up another art 
exhibit, a new “house of German art,” 
devoted to Nazi cultural ideas. In intro- 
ducing Hitler upon that occasion, Goebbels 
declared that “his artistically conducted 
statecraft places him foremost among all 
German artists. Exhibits in this new house 
of German art will show sound progress 
of true art under Nazi rule with promise 
of the great future which is to come.” 
German newspapers throughout the na- 
tion hailed the exhibit as one of revolution- 
ary significance. The Berliner Boersen- 
zeittung und Boersen-Courier stated: 


The 18th of July 1937 will go down 
in German history not only as a new day 
for German art but for the German view 
of life in its entirety. Henceforth young 
people will be able to judge and appreci- 
ate German art from a very high cultural 
plane. 


The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung de- 
clared that the exhibit achieved “the libera- 
tion of German art from the tyranny of 
sadism and the creation through Hitler 
and the National Socialist regime of a 
truly national art.” 


George Grosz in the Chamber of 
Horrors 


Among the artists placed in the “ehamber 
of horrors” George Grosz, whom 
Thomas Craven, the well-known American 
art critic, considers one of the greatest 
artists of our era, and Oscar Kokoschka 
who is almost as distinguished. It is al- 
together unlikely that any of the artists 
who exhibited in the “house of German 
art” possessed the genius of Grosz and 
Kokoschka, but that fact was of slight con- 
cern to the German critics who reviewed 
the exhibition. Professor Adolf Ziegler, 
who, after Hitler, detivered the main ad- 
dress, prior to the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, denounced the Groszs and Kokoschkas 
as indecent, filthy, and diseased. Follow- 
ing Hitler’s words, he too declared that 
German art would banish modernism, fu- 
turism, dadaism, and all other isms—ex- 
cept Germanism which was the only ism 
that had a right to endure. 


are 
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MOST UNPOPULAR STAR: An English 
questionnaire elicited the information that 
Mae West is the cinema public’s enemy No. 1. 


In am attempt to add the final touch te 
the whole situation, Goebbels averred that 
the only reason that German art had suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing its Jewish vestiges 
and purging itself of its morbific mentality 
was because “the Fuehrer has shown us 
the right way.” Hitler, Goebbels added, 
was the “master-builder.” 


Mae West as “Least Liked” Star 


Turning away from such absurd and 
morbid matters, it is interesting to note 
that in England Mae West and then Charlie 
Chaplin are the most unpopular figures 
among London cinemagoers. 

It was in the answers to the questionnaire 
sent out by Sidney L. Bernstein, the English 
picture house magnate, that that fact was 
discovered. In addition to Mae West, for 
instance, there were a number of other 
disliked ladies of the screen, to wit: Greta 
Garbo, Katharine Hepburn, Joan Craw- 
ford, Constance Bennett, and even Bette 
Davis. 

Among the actors disliked, in addition 
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to Chaplin are: James Cagney, Ralph 
Lynn, and Laurel and Hardy. 

Among the actresses best liked, for in- 
stance, are: Norma Shearer, Myrna Loy, 
Ginger Rogers, Claudette Colbert, Shirley 
Temple, Kay Francis, and Jean Arthur. 
Among the actors best liked are: Gary 
Cooper, who heads the list, Clark Gable, 
Charles Laughton, Robert Taylor, Ronald 
Colman, William Powell, Franchot Tone, 
George Arliss, Fredric March, Robert 
Donat, Leslie Howard, and Fred Astaire. 

Since 1932, when a similar questionnaire 
was issued, Gary Cooper has jumped from 
27th place to first; Clark Gable, second in 
1934, has held his place; Charles Laughton 
has advanced from ninth to third place 
since 1934; Clive Brook has dropped from 
fourth to 36th; George Arliss from first to 
eighth; John Boles from sixth to 26th. 
Maurice Chevalier, fifth in 1932, and 


Charlie Chaplin, once the leader of them 
all, are not even among the first fifty. 

The sexual aspect of the choices is also 
interesting as a gauge to English cultural 
opinion in the cinematic ‘field. Gary Cooper 


and Ronald Colman are popular with both 
sexes and all ages. Clark Gable is more 
popular with women under twenty-one and 
over sixty; 61 per cent of Charles 
Laughton’s followers are men and 89 per 
cent of Robert Taylor’s are women, more 
than half of them under twenty-one. Oddly 
enough, Norma Shearer, who heads the list 
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for the third time, is more popular with 
women than men. Myrna Loy, who jumps 
from 21st place to second, and Ginger 
Rogers, are more popular with men than 
women. It is also surprising to note, in the 
light of his exceptional popularity in the 
States, how definitely James Cagney is dis- 
liked in England. 

The most popular type of film in Eng- 
land is the “thriller,” with musical and 
society pictures next. 

Actors and actresses that English film- 
goers want to see starred are: Helen Brod- 
erick, Una Merkel, Patsy Kelly, Glenda 
Farrell, Eric Blore, Arthur Treacher, and 
Rene Ray. 

It is revealing in that connection that 
American moving-picture critics. have se- 
lected for this year a number of actors 
and actresses who are not listed among 
either the best liked or the most disliked 
in terms of English opinion: Spencer 
Tracy, Edward G. Robinson, Robert Mont- 
gomery (for Night Must Fall), Paul Muni, 
Luise Rainer. 

Without doubt, the American cinema, 
despite British criticism, has improved 
greatly this year, and with such films as 
Kid Galahad, Night Must Fall, Theodora 
Goes Wild, and The Good Earth, there can 
be no question but that the cultural level 
of the American film today is head and 
shoulders over that of English, Russian, 
German, or French films. 














OF SCIENCE 








lar opinion, does not consist exclu- 

sively of the probing of the subcon- 
scious mind in the fashion started by Dr. 
Sigmund Freud and his school of psycho- 
analysis. 

Instead, the method by which the great 
majority of psychiatric patients are treated 
today deals with the obvious features of the 
conscious mind. You will have to add a 
new word to your vocabulary if you wish 
the name of this method. It is called “psy- 
chobiology.” 

The name for the therapy was coined by 
Dr. Adolph Meyer, director of the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. As is obvious, the word is 
a union of “psychology” and “biology,” 


Pree svinion contrary to the popu- 


and serves to remind that psychology can- 
not be separated from the rest of the science 


of life. 

The present widespread use of psycho- 
biology is described by Dr. Leland E. Hin- 
sie, professor of clinical psychology in the 
Columbia University School of Medicine, 
who has prepared a monograph upon the 
subject for the Columbia University Press. 

“There is, properly speaking, no school 
of psychobiology in the sense that there is 
one of psychoanalysis, of analytical psy- 
chology, or of individual psychology,” Dr. 
Hinsie explains. “Objective psychobiology 
appears to be a research attitude rather than 
a so-called school of thought. It is a mode 
of study particularly wide in its interests. 
It apparently includes every possible branch 
of research into the behavior of the indi- 
vidual. Its many subdivisions include med- 
icine, psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. 

“The aim of psychobiology is to treat the 
patient in accordance with the external facts 
that constitute and have constituted the 
patient’s entire career. It is hoped to gain a 
clear and comprehensive picture of the in- 


dividual from his earliest years up to the 
time that he appears for treatment. This 
picture is made up almost exclusively of the 
obvious, patent, conscious, and unrepressed 
features of the personality. 

“It includes a careful estimate of the 
good features, of the features that have 
proved valuable to the patient and to his 
associates and it enables the psychiatrist 
to measure the intensity and extensity of 
personality possessions that have been un- 
desirable to the patient or to his associates. 

“Treatment comprises the introduction 
of such measures as serve to build up, to re- 
inforce, to solidify the patient’s integrative 
and constructive functions. As far as pos- 
sible, the reality is made clear to the patient 
and he is carefully guided toward it, the 
assumption being that he has sufficient in- 
terest and energy to fix his impulses 
upon it.” 

Readers will note that psychobiology dif- 
fers sharply from psychoanalysis by its in- 
terest in the “obvious, patent, conscious, 
and unrepressed features of the personal- 
ity.” Psychoanalysis, as is well known, 
seeks to explore the subconscious in an 
effort to discover the causes of inhibitions, 
repressions, and complexes. 

“Psychoanalysts remove liabilities,” Dr. 
Hinsie says. “Psychobiologists build up 
assets.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Hinsie, psycho- 
analysis has a limited field of application, 
despite the fact that it often obtains bril- 
liant and amazing results. 

“Tt is usable in a mere fraction of the 
total number of psychoneurotic individuals 
who seek it,” he continues. “Requirements 
such as time and expense place this form 
of treatment beyond the reach of the ma- 
jority. As it stands today, it is of little 
public service therapeutically. I would 
add, however, that under given conditions 
it is a remarkable therapeutic agent and 
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that it is a great personal service to a rela- 
tively small group.” 

The nation today is faced by a shortage 
of medical men trained for the handling 
of psychiatric cases, in the opinion of Dr. 
Hinsie. 

“There are far more patients seeking 
psychiatric treatment than there are physi- 
cians qualified to handle them,” he says. 


Hope for Mental Cases 


While some psychiatrists are inclined to 
be pessimistic and to believe that every type 
of mental case from the mild neurosis to 
the disabling forms of insanity are on the 
increase, others are inclined to be more 
optimistic. 

Perhaps the greatest harm is done by 
the pernicious notion held by many people 
that mental diseases are incurable and that 
the person who is committed to a hospital 
for mental diseases is doomed. 

On the contrary, a survey just completed 
by Dr. Carney Landis, assistant professor 
of psychology in the Columbia University 
School of Medicine, shows that four out of 
every 10 patients admitted to an American 
hospital for mental diseases are subse- 
quently discharged as completely recov- 
ered or sufficiently improved to warrant 
their return to society. 

An interesting fact is that the chances 
of recovery depend upon the type of in- 
sanity, the age of the patient, and the sex. 

“Each psychosis seems to have its own 
improvement rate,” Dr. Landis says. “For 
every 100 ‘patients admitted with senile 
dementia, approximately 10 are discharged 
as recovered or improved. For cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, the rate is 15 per 100; for 
general paresis, 20 per 100; for dementia 
praecox, 40 per 100; for manic-depressive 
insanity, 65 per 100; and for psychopathic 
personality, alcoholic insanity, and psycho- 
neurosis, 67 to 75 per 100.” 

Younger patients have a better chance 
for recovery than do older patients. For 
every 100 patients admitted between the 
ages of 20 and 25, 50 will be discharged 


as ameliorated, Dr. Landis says. Between 
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the ages of 25 and 55, the rate of recovery 
varies from 46 to 41 per 100. Between 
59 and 60, it is 38 per 100. Between 60 
and 65 it is 32 per 100. Between 65 and 70, 
it is 23 per 100, while for those over 70 
it is only 10 per 100. 

Women seem to have a better chance than 
men. For every age group between 20 and 
65, the chances of recovery are from three 
to five per 100 greater for women than men. 

“This is usually attributed to the fact 
that women are more susceptible to manic- 
depressive insanity and involutional melan- 
cholia, which have relatively higher amelio- 
ration rates, while men are more suscep- 
tible to dementia praecox which has a low 
amelioration rate,” he explains. 

Manic-depressive insanity is the type in 
which the patient alternates between peri- 
ods of mania or abnormal excitement and 
periods of melancholy. Dementia praecox 
is a progressive mental weakness character- 
ized by loss of reason, loss of memory, hal- 
lucinations, etc. 


Insulin Shock Treatment 


Meanwhile the insulin shock treatment 
for dementia praecox, also known as the 
Sakel hypoglycemic therapy after its dis- 
coverer, Dr. Manfred Sakel of Vienna, con- 
tinues to gain new triumphs. 

In this department in the March issue of 
Current History, 1 reported that a number 
of New York institutions were using this 
treatment with success. It consists in giv- 
ing the patient an overdose of insulin, de- 
pleting his blood sugar to such an extent 
that collapse and coma ensue. 

The patient is then brought out of the 
coma. Strangely enough, the shock seems 
to improve his mental condition. 

The Columbus {O.) State Hospital insti- 
tuted this treatment on June 1. Seven weeks 
later, one patient, a young woman, was pro- 
nounced cured cnd released from the hos- 
pital. Three others were reported upon 
the road to recovery. 

Why the treatment works, no one knows. 
One theory is that in dementia praecox, 
“wrong connections” are established in 
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the brain so that a visual stimulus is inter- 
preted as a voice, and so on. The insulin 
shock is thought to break down these wrong 
connections. 


The Father of Radio 


The death of Guglielmo Marconi recalled 
the pioneer days of radio when broadcast- 
ing had not yet been invented and the term 
“wireless” was in general use. Marconi 
has been truly called the “father of radio,” 
and no honor paid to his name in this re- 
spect can be too great. 

Maxwell predicted the existence of radio 
waves. Heinrich Hertz discovered them, 
and for many years thereafter they were 
known as Hertzian waves. Sir Oliver Lodge 
and other scientists experimented with them 
in the laboratory, but it took Marconi, 
then a youth of 21, to visualize the possi- 
bilities of a wireless telegraph and to carry 
out the necessary work to bring that dream 
true. 

The world owes much indeed to the vi- 
sion of Guglielmo Marconi, a great scien- 
tist and a great Italian. 


The African Dust Bowl 


America’s experience with the “dust 
bowl” of the West is foreshadowed by what 
happened in Africa 25,000 years or so ago. 
The African deserts, it is now believed by 
scientists, were the results of a drying up 
process. 

Africa was once covered with a great 
unbroken forest, says Dr. Herbert Fried- 
mann of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
present dense jungles are survivals of the 
primeval wilderness while the vast Sakara 
and Kalahari deserts, as well as the great 
steppe and savannah areas of East Africa 
are of much more recent origin. 

This change in African conditions ac- 
counted for the introduction of Asiatic 
animals and birds. Once the drying up 
process had started, open country fauna 
began to cross over from Asia. This exodus 
from the Asiatic steppes to the African 
grasslands was a very rapid one and of a 
magnitude without parallel in other regions 


of the world. 


Flying Robots Used 

Robot weather observers, carried aloft 
by pilot balloons, will be used by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau to radio the first news of 
cold weather bound for America from the 
North Pole. The robots, known officially as 
radiometeorographs, will be sent up from 
the weather station at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
By this new method, Dr. W. R. Gregg, chief 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, hopes to in- 
crease the speed and accuracy of weather 
reports. 

Cold waves, bound for America, sweep 
down from the polar regions, passing at 
high altitudes over Alaska. Their arrival 
can be predicted if conditions over Alaska 
are known. 

The radio meteorograph consists of a 
special type of. thermometer, barometer, 
and hygrometer, connected to a small aute- 
matie radio transmitter. 

As it ascends into the sky, it broadcasts 
its readings to the weather observer who 
‘listens in” on the ground. 


About Chinese Civilization 


It is a mistake to suppose that Chinese 
civilization is older than that of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia, according to Dr. 
Carl Whiting Bishop of the Freer Gallery 
of Art in Washington. 

Chinese civilization changed little with 
the passage of time while that of Egypt 
and Babylon was destroyed. This, he says, 
gave China an air of great antiquity. But 
Dr. Bishop claims that Egypt and Babylon 
developed their civilizations first. 


New Uses for Silver 


Fifteen fellowships for scientific workers 
have been established by the principal sil- 
ver interests of the nation in an attempt 
to find new uses for the metal, Dr. Layman 
J. Briggs, director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, has announced. 

Three of the fellows will be stationed at 
the Bureau of Standards, the others in the 
laboratories of American colleges and uni- 
versities,. 

Davin Dietz 
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N THE South, thirty years ago, June 
’Teenth was celebrated by the Negroes 
as "Mancipation Day, and its symbol, 

quite as much as the turkey proclaims 
Thanksgiving, was the big, juicy, luscious 
watermelon. Then it was that the first 
wagonloads came in from the farms to be 
peddled through the streets: “Watermel- 
ONS! WATermelons!” Housewives bar- 
gained for the biggest melon for the lowest 
price, and plugging the melon was for the 
risk and account of the seller. 


Reminded of those good old days some 
weeks ago by the sudden apparition of 
watermelons at the neighborhood stores, I 
sought to buy one, and found that all over 
the city they were 39 cents for small ones 
and 49 cents for larger ones, take it or leave 
it, a dull monotony. Then I read that a 
48-hour embargo had been placed on ship- 
ments of melons north out of Georgia and 
Alabama, because the northern market was 
“slutted.” The embargo was ordered, it 
seems, by the Department of Agriculture 
and appeared to meet general acquiescence. 
The prices remained at 39 cents and 49 
cents. 

Not only in this country, but all over the 
world, legislatures have grappled with the 
growing complexity of economic problems, 
and the social problems which grow out of 
them. Skimming over the records for the 
last eight or ten months provides a sketchy 
indication of this trend, but perhaps a bare 
factual summary might speak more clearly 
than any scholarly essay on the subject. 
Price-fixing, regulation of business, limita- 
tion of production, discrimination against 
alien business and labor, nationalization of 
resources, “planned” economy, machinery, 
shortening the hours of labor, and the en- 
largement of the privileges and compensa- 
tion of labor are some of the things we en- 
counter. 


Labor Omnia Vincet 

The problems of the laboring man, in the 
factory or on the farm, have crowded the 
legislative calendars, as if the civilized 
world, anticipating some great calamity, 
were seeking feverishly to set its house in 
order against the dread day. 

New Zealand, France and Italy are 
among the countries recently fixing forty 
as the maximum number of hours of labor 
per week. As this is the number set by the 
prevailing international convention, the 40- 
hour week may soon be generally applicable 
throughout the world, or at least in the 
industrial regions. Some less highly in- 
dustrialized countries have set a maximum, 
but set it higher. Greece has set 48; Vene- 
zuela has set 48, except for office workers, 
who have 40 only. In France and Chile 
special laws have reduced the number of 
hours in the mining industry. Belgium 
limits work in dangerous difficult or un- 
healthful occupations to 40 hours. 

A new Argentine law provides one day 
in seven as vacation with pay for chauffeurs, 
and in Cuba factories employing fifty or 
more women must provide a supervised 
room for babies and give the mother two 
half-hour periods daily with pay, to allow 
her to get acquainted with the baby. In 
the Netherlands a Government Commission 
will undertake to fix the proportion of male 
to female laborers in factories. 

In Colombia, fifteen days vacation with 
pay must be allowed now each year. In 
Peru, the Minister of Social Welfare deter- 
mines vacation periods, as well as “summer 
hours,” workmen’s compensation and so- 
cial insurance matters. France has issued 
regulations covering social insurance, par- 
ticularly sickness and maternity risks. 

In Cuba, those who work in sugar mills, 
vermicelli “assembling” plants, and salt 
works, as well as apprentices, office boys 
and messengers, have had their wages 
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placed under the protection of special laws 
setting minimum stipends. In Greece, most 
occupations come under minimum wage 
provisions. 

The privileges extended to labor carry 
in some countries concomitant duties toward 
the government. Thus Venezuela, by au- 
thority of its Constitution of 1936, recently 
terminated a widespread strike by decree. 
A Cuban decree requires new labor organ- 
izations to register with the Department of 
Labor within ten days of their institution. 


Who Pays the Cost? 


Shorter hours, higher wages, and other 
improvements in the lot of the laboring 
man imply, of course, higher operating 
costs, which must be met either by reducing 
the profits of management and ownership, 
or by increasing the price to the consumer. 

Extraordinary efforts have been made by 
many legislatures to strike a balance on a 
tight-wire stretched between the horns of 
this plain dilemma. Mexico, to protect a 
growing young industry, has assumed auto- 
cratic control over silk and artificial silk 
manufacture. This is not unusual in Mex- 
ico, which a few weeks ago (June 25) by 
decree placed all farms under state control, 
the government assuming to fix maximum 
and minimum prices, regulate farm produc- 
tion, and control exports and imports. 
Czechoslovakia, with the same motive, pro- 
hibits any new factories, or expansion of 
existing ones, in the radiator, wearing ap- 
parel and other fields, and also proscribed 
new banks or branches of banks. Germany 
limits any expansion by mail order retail 
businesses. 

One year ago in France, a law was en- 
acted to prevent unjustified price increases. 
It did not prohibit price rises, but merely 
made them subject to justification before a 
regional committee. If the committee was 
not impressed, the seller was reproved, and 
if he failed to conform, he was finally prose- 
cuted. Americans doing business in France 
were hailed before such tribunals, particu- 
larly the tire and tube companies. A new 
decree of July 2 now cuts out all these 
mesne processes and directly prohibits the 
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raising of merchandise and foodstuffs prices 
and of charges for commercial and indus- 
trial services which obtained on June 28, 
1937. Exceptions provide for imported 
products, and fruit, vegetables, meat and 
other perishables, subject to justification 
as before. Departmental commissions are 
created, and a central national committee, 
under the Ministry of Finance, to super- 
vise prices and price movements. The de- 
cree is sanctioned with heavy penalties for 
wholesale and proportionately lower fines 
for retail infractions. 

At the same time, France has prolonged 
an old decree prohibiting increases in rents 
of houses and dwellings built before the 
war, a dubious and temporary inducement 
to the construction industry to provide 
better housing. 

Lithuania has created an official “Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Industries and Crafts” 
authorized to “coordinate” activities of 
commercial enterprises with Government in- 
stitutions, which doubtless means that an 
attempt will be made to limit expansion and 
fix prices. 

New Zealand now has an Industrial Effi- 
ciency Act, which is “an act to promote the 
economic welfare of New Zealand by pro- 
viding for the promotion of new industries 
in the most economic form and by so regu- 
lating the general organization, develop- 
ment and operation of industries that a 
greater measure of industrial efficiency will 
be secured.” Under this Act, the Minister 
of Industries, on recommendation of a new 
Bureau of Industry, may declare that any 
specified industry may be carried on only 
by license and in conformity with the terms 
of such license. 

Meanwhile, closer to home, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Puerto Rico have both 
adopted Fair Trade Acts similar to those 
of Illinois and California which were up- 
held by the United States Supreme Court 
at the last term. The result will be to pro- 
mote retail price maintenance in trade 
marked merchandise. 

India has a new law to regulate the 
flotation of corporation stock which adopts 
some of the policies of our own S.E.C. 
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Guatemala may soon do likewise, having 
recently required all business concerns to 
register. 


Persistence of Economic Isolation 


The treatment accorded to aliens and 
alicn enterprise in many countries still 
tends to be prejudicial. Some recent evi- 
dence includes a Colombian law requiring 
that 70 per cent of the employees and 80 
per cent of the contractors and laborers in 
each business must be nationals. Cuba went 
a step further, limiting these places to native 
Cubans, but the Cuban Supreme Court, on 
the suit of a naturalized citizen, condemned 
the law for its “inconstitutionality.” Cuba 
has a heavy unemployment problem, and 
with 250,000 Cubans out of work, it is not 
surprising that the deportation of thousands 
of nomadic West Indians was carried out, 
and that many bills for the protection of 
Cubans, such as one restricting accountancy 
to natives, should be offered. 

Colombia also has limited coastwise trade 
to vessels of national registry. Latvia re- 
quires that the “responsible manager” and 
the “technical manager” of each business 
enterprise must be a citizen. In the Philip- 
pines the mining industry has been closed 
to foreigners hereafter. South Africa re- 
quires business men and others who might 
be employed during their visits to deposit 
one hundred pounds sterling to guarantee 
their departure. The Canary Islands re- 
quires foreign laborers to register with the 
Delegacién del Trabajo, but a more cheer- 
ful note is sounded by Czechoslovakia, 
which exempts residents since 1923 from 
the rigors of the alien deportation act. 
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New regulations in Rumania, issued for 
the expressed purpose of stopping foreign- 
ers from “monopolizing” local commerce 
and industry, now require that foreign 
firms, upon applying for permission to do 
business, must conform to the following 
principles: the type of business to be done 
must not conflict with or be detrimental to 
Rumanian business of the same type already 
established in the locality; and, in addition 
to the documents heretofore required, the 
applicant must present the authorization to 
reside in the country and to exercise a pro- 
fession on his own account, a certificate of 
good conduct from a court of the place 
where the foreigner resided for the previous 
ten years, a declaration regarding assets, 
and a certificate from the Bureau of Alien 
Control giving the foreigner’s place of resi- 
dence, his situation since entering the coun- 
try, and his occupation. 


Repealing the Law of Gravity 


The foregoing instances have been 
gleaned principally from official reports of 
the State and Commerce Departments dur- 
ing the last ten months or a year. They do 
not constitute sufficient data upon which to 
base any broad generalizations; neverthe- 
less, they tend to illustrate current legisla- 
tive trends. Some laws appear designed to 
emasculate the old provision that a fool and 
his money are soon parted. Others seek to 
prolong the status quo of the labor market, 
in the face of such startling innovations as 
the mechanical cotton-picker, the mechan- 
ical tobacco-stripper, etc. The badgered old 
world stumbles bravely forward, pulling 
itself along by the boot-straps. 

GUERRA EVERETT 


>SEM. 





ON THE RELIGIOUS HORIZON 








ORE than eight hundred delegates, 
representing all varieties of Chris- 
tianity with the single exception of 

the Church of Rome, met in Oxford, Eng- 
land, during the second fortnight of July. 
Final and definite Church union was neither 
intended nor expected at Oxford. The Con- 
ference (World Conference of the Churches 
on Church, Community, and State) en- 
deavoured to reveal clearly the major tasks 
which confront the Universal Church. It 
was an effort towards achieving the means 
by which the Churches will be enabled to 
work together, with a common strategy and 
a common objective. Divisions of centuries 
could not be overcome in the space of a few 
short days—nor for that matter, during the 
years of preparation. Representing as it did 
only a loosely-knit organization of official 
delegates of the different churches, based 
on friendly association, this “almost ecu- 
menical” Conference hoped that a World 
Council of Churches may be developed 
which will some day be able to speak as 
authoritatively for the rest of Christianity 
as the Vatican now does for the Church of 
Rome. To that end a committee was ap- 
pointed to meet with a similar committee 
to be appointed by the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order in August. 

The constant theme of the Conference 
was ihe “Unity of the Church in Christ.” 
This was reflected in the final conclusion 
on world problems. The Conferenc > was 
constantly reminded of the absence of the 
German delegation. (Their passports were 
confiscated just before they were to have 
sailed.) Expressions of sympathy were sent 
to them, as well as regrets that Germany 
was not represented. This in spite of the 
presence of the delegates of the German 
Free Churches, the Methodist Bishop Mel- 
ler, and the Baptist, Dr. Paul Schmidt. (Less 
than one per cent of the German population 


belongs to the Churches represented by 
Bishop Meller and Dr. Schmidt.) 

The final pronouncements included the 
following topical conclusions on world 
problems: 

Community: “In consonance with its na- 
ture as a true community the Church will 
call upon the nations to order their lives 
as members of one family of God. In 
the same way the Church must hold to- 
gether in spiritual fellowship its members 
who take different views concerning their 
duty as Christian citizens in wartime.” 
War: “To condemn war is not enough. 
Christians must do all in their power to 
promote among the nations justice, peace- 
ful cooperation, and the meas of peace- 
ful adjustment to altering conditions. Es- 
pecially should Christians in more fortu- 
nate countries press a demand for justice 
on behalf of the less fortunate. Insistence 
upon justice must express itself in a de- 
mand for such mitigation of sovereignty 
of national states as is involved in the 
abandonment by each of claims to judge 
its own cause.” 

State: “We recognize the state as having 

authority from God for its own con- 

science. But as it holds its authority from 

God, so it stands under His judgment. 

Christians can acknowledge no ultimate 

authority but God.” 

Economics: “Christians have a double 

duty, both to bear witness to their faith 

within the existing economic order and 
to test economic institutions in the light 
of their understanding of God’s will. The 

Church’s responsibility is to insist on a 

true order of spiritual economic good. 

Human wealth does not consist in a multi- 

tude of possessions. It consists in fellow- 

ship with God. To this fellowship and 
the richness of its variety all economic 
wealth should be subservient.” 

Education: “In the education of youth the 

Church has a two-fold task: First, it must 

be eager to secure for every citizen the 

fullest opportunity possible for the de- 





velopment of the gifts God has bestowed 
upon him. Particularly the Church must 
condemn inequality in educational op- 
portunity as the main obstacle to the full- 
ness of fellowship in community life.” 


Among the practical steps suggested by 
the Conference to be taken by the Churches, 
the following were noteworthy: 


“First, to banish from the Churches 
racial barriers; second, to develop the 
interdependence of the Churches by in- 
creasing mutual help; third, to labor for 
the removal of hindrances to religious 
freedom; fourth, to educate members of 
the Churches in the meaning of their 
membership in the universal Church; 
fifth, to foster education in the problems 
which underlie the achievement of better 
international order; sixth, to work for 
the limitation of armaments by common 
agreement among the states, and, seventh, 
to support in every way these organiza- 
tions now working through the Churches 
for peace and to set up an adequate or- 
ganization of Churches for common 
ecumenical study and action.” 


Asserting the freedom of the collective 
Church from governments which attempt 
to limit its functions, the Conference set 
forth seven points of freedom as “essentials 
to conditions: necessary to the Church’s ful- 
fillment of its primary duties,” as follows: 


“First, freedom to determine its own 
faith and creed; second, freedom of wor- 
ship, preaching and teaching; third, free- 
dom to determine the nature of its own 
government and the qualifications of its 
ministers and members; fourth, freedom 
of control of the education of its ministers 
if it so desires, and to give religious in- 
struction to its youth; fifth, freedom of 
Christian service and missionary service, 
sixth, freedom to cooperate with other 
Churches; seventh, freedom to open to 
all citizens such facilities as will make 
possible the accomplishment of these 
ends.” 


An unprecedented example of “Christian 
Fellowship” was the Service of Holy Com- 
munion at St. Mary’s Church. For the first 
time in history the Primate of the Church 
of England celebrated the Holy Eucharist 
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for members of other Christian Churches. 
Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, and others 
received the sacrament. 

Almost simultaneously with the “gen- 
eral” Communion Service came the an- 
nouncement that the Chapter of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral (Episcopal) had created 
three new “honorary canonries” and had 
elected as the first incumbents three out- 
standing leaders in other denominations. 
These three honorary canons are Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Professor Emeritus of 
Theology at Union Seminary (a Presby- 
terian cleric) ; and two laymen, one Meth- 
odist and one Baptist—Dr. John R. Mott, 
leader of the world Christian Student 
Movement, and Dr. Douglas Freeman, edi- 
tor of The Richmond News-Leader. The 
Cathedral, with its “broad Congressional 
charter” has always aimed to promote 
Christian fellowship. This is a high prece- 
dent for the furtherance of Christian unity. 


Yugoslav-Vatican Concordat 


On the night of July 23 the lower house 
of Parliament ratified the Jugoslav-Vatican 
Concordat, shortly preceding the death of 
Patriarch Varnava, head of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, and the leading opponent 
of the measure which would grant Roman 
Catholics liberal privileges concerning edu- 
cation, marriage, and property rights. 

When the kingdom of Jugoslavia was 
created, following the War, Serbia, “as 
strongly Orthodox as she was triumphantly 
nationalist” inherited from Austria the 
(Roman) Catholic provinces of Croatia 
and Slovenia. Croats and Slovenes have 
resisted “Serbianization” as both religious 
and political. There are 6,500,000 mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church in Jugoslavia, 
5,000,000 Roman Catholics, 1,500,000 
Moslems, and a small percentage of Protes- 
tants and Jews. The Catholics claim that 
they need the Concordat to protect their 
religious rights against the dominant Serbs; 
members of the Orthodox Church say that 
the Concordat guarantees privileges to the 
Catholic that the National Church does not 
enjoy. 

The Concordat in question was negoti- 
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ated three years ago by King Alexander, 
in an effort to placate the Croats, then 
uniting in a formidable autonomy move- 
ment. Ratification of this controversial 
document was delayed as long as possible. 
Belgrade has been in a turmoil over this 
issue, in which religion and nationality 
are almost synonymous. Premier Stoyadin- 
ovitch announced that the Belgrade govern- 
ment had no intention of bringing the bill 
before the Senate at present. 

The Orthodox Bishops struck back at the 
Government by excommunicating every 
Orthodox member who had worked for or 
voted for ratification. Prince Paul returned 
from his vacation in Slovenia long enough 
to receive numerous demands for the Pre- 
mier’s resignation. He ignored the de- 
mands, went to the Cathedral where Patri- 
arch Varnava lay in state, lighted a candle, 
and left the capital. The inference was that 
he supported the Premier and wished to 
show his displeasure with the Church au- 
thorities. 

The Order for Excommunicating the 
Cabinet Ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment was not read, as had been planned, 
on Aug. 1, for technical reasons. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, all Ministers and 
Deputies must belong to one of five reli- 
gious communities. The excommunicated 
officials no longer fulfill this requirement 
and, it is stated, can regularize their posi- 
tion only by joining some other religious 
croup. The Government claims that the 
excommunication can have no effect, in 
fact is illegal, since there is no Patriarch 
whose signature is required before such a 
document can be validated. And if the 
excommunication is valid, then there can 
be no election of a new Patriarch, since the 
electoral college cannot be summoned by 
the Government (excommunicated). It is 
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certain that further disturbances will de- 
velop. What the outcome will be no one 
can say. The foreign press is finding it 
increasingly difficult to report the facts of 
the situation, in view of official pressure 
upon individual correspondents. 


Religion in Russia 


The Soviet Union’s drive against enemies 
during July included not only members of 
the Russian Orthodox Church but also 
against Roman Catholic and Protestant 
priests and ministers. A wireless dispatch 
to the New York Times under an Aug. 1 
dateline tells of the trial of “thirty practi- 
tioners of religion, including a Bishop, and 
two former nuns, on charges of counter- 
revolutionary activity.” Bezbozhnik, the or- 
gan of the League of Militant Godless, from 
which the Times correspondent quoted, is 
reported to have said: “They were all ac- 
cused of carrying out counter-revolutionary 
work among believers. It was their aim to 
create a wide-spread counter-revolutionary 
fascist organization of active churchmen 
and reactionary elements.” 

Conflicting views of the “electioneering” 
which certain of the Russian clergy have 
been doing in preparation for the first elec- 
tion under the new Constitution, which re- 
turned the ballot to “believers”—clerical 
and lay, is epitomized in these two quota- 
tions: 

A priest near Moscow is reported to have 
said: “God has brought the Bolsheviki to 
their senses. They have become reasonable. 
Let us therefore prepare for elections to the 
Soviets and elect our people-believers.” 

Bezbozhnik declared in answer: “A Bol- 
shevist repulse must be given to the propa- 
ganda of the Churchmen.” 

Rev. WILLIAM SHARP 
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Translations and quotations 


from the press of the world 


DEBAUCHEE OF ACTION 


Tukhachevsky was one of those nightmare 
characters that emerge only in the glare of 
revolutions. At the age of 21 he came into a 
heavily mortgaged estate and a mass of debts 
contracted by dissolute ancestors. The War 
gave him the one chance of a career. When 
the Revolution broke out, there seemed bet- 
ter chances in the Bolshevik ranks than in 
the armies of Koltchak and Denikin. Al- 
though he had always expressed contempt 
for the Tsar and the degenerate nobility, he 
had been equally scornful of the revolution- 
aries and had an intense hatred of Jews. But, 
once the die was cast, the renegade let no one 
doubt his loyalty to the new regime. After de- 
feating the White Armies, he put down the 
revolt of the Cronstadt sailors with the utmost 
cruelty; he had his own superior officer, 
Muravioff, shot for treason. 

A luxurious drawing-room car took him from 
front to front; his leisure was spent in mak- 
ing violins and listening to Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony on the gramophone. When his wife 
was accused of sending unauthorized supplies 
to her famine-stricken relations, he himself 
repudiated her and drove her to suicide. A 
few weeks later he married again. 

A debauchee of action, he had little taste for 
peace. His pamphlet entitled “Class War” 
shows him to have upheld the Trotskyite the- 
ory that the Red Army should be a nucleus 
for revolutionary armies all over the world. 

The first split between him and Stalin oc- 
curred when the Red forces were invading 
Poland. Stalin was then a little known po- 
litical agent with the army under Budyenny. 
Tukhachevsky, whose troops were exhausted 
by their advance, called on Budyenny to come 
to his assistance. But Budyenny and Stalin 
refused to listen, and Russia lost her chance 


of reconquering Poland largely through their 
anxiety to have a victory of their own. 

After Trotsky’s removal. Stalin took the 
opportunity of disgracing Tukhachevsky for 
the first time by sending him to an obscure 
provincial garrison. But his military quali- 
ties were needed for the reorganisation of 
the Red Army and he was recalled as Chief 
of Staff. Now Stalin has conferred on him the 
final disgrace that awaits every too independ- 


ent subordinate in Russia. 
Floodlight in the World Review, London 


SYMBOL OF LIFE 


The Soviet airmen have stormed the North 
Pole and captured it. A new page has been 
added to the glorious history of Soviet avia- 
tion. A new chapter has been written in the 
history of the conquest of nature by man. In 
letters of gold the future historians of man- 
kind will inscribe this generous contribution 
of the brave Soviet explorers to the treasury 
of human knowledge 

While the Soviet planes were courageously 
fighting against formidable obstacles set up 
by nature, German bombers were wiping out 
peaceful cities in Spain, destroying age-old 
cultural monuments, mowing down with ma- 
chine-gun fire defenseless women and chil- 
dren. The black wings of the fascist air- 
planes have become a dark symbol of death, 
destruction, horror and vandalism. . . . The 
bright wings of the Soviet, Stalinist planes are 
a symbol of life, creation, peace and culture. 

Pravda, Moscow 
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ARCTIC MENU 
The Institute of Public Nourishment has 
prepared a stock of food sufficient to last the 
settlers who will winter at the Pole for two 
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years. Some of the articles have been spe- 
cially treated by a pressure process—cream, 
butter, caviar, cheese, chocolate, etc. Then 
come a number of concentrated products: 
1,000 kilograms of meat and poultry, and 150 
kilograms of soup (beetroot, cabbage, etc.). 
Fifty head of cattle, 5,500 chickens and 3 tons 
of vegetables and other foodstuffs were used 
in the manufacture of these concentrated 
products. 

The foundation of the settlers’ daily rations 
are two tablets, weighing 170 grammes each, 
containing chicken that has been first roasted 
and then dried, with pork fat, and cooked and 
dried vegetables. 

These tablets are better than the pemmican 
with which Amundsen, Scott and Peary 
equipped themselves for their arctic and ant- 
arctic expeditions. Pemmican is a mixture of 
dried meat and fat. It has to be cooked be- 
fore eating, and is, besides, very monotonous 
fare. 

Soviet pemmican has all the properties of 
ordinary pemmican; but, in addition, it has 
a very good taste, and one does not get sick of 
it. In ten or fifteen minutes it can be made 
into soup. Should no fire be available, it can 
be eaten with bread or cake. Two tablets of 
Soviet pemmican contain 2,200 calories. 

The North Pole settlers will have four 
meals a day, and each meal will consist of 
three or four dishes. 


Journal de Moscow, Moscow 
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MOSCOW AGAIN 


It is certainly correct that England, with 
all the weapons which she holds ready, does 
unsheathe the sword as seldom as possible, 
but it is not so long ago that we noticed Brit- 
ish troops inflicting immediate reprisals with 
arms in the mandated territory of Palestine; 
and in Waziristan too, a commission did not 
gather round a table, but 30,000 troops 
marched in to deal with attacks. There are 
things which can be swallowed, and things 
to which one can only react with the fist, if 
one does not wish to forfeit respect com- 
pletely. This rule of the game tacitly holds 
good for Europe, especially in the case of 
Spain. 

The [Almeria] affair did not, in spite of 
this, set Europe in warlike motion. Why not? 
Certainly all statesmen have the feeling today 
that the risks of a war are too great—but also 
there was no cause for whose sake the peoples 


THE BEAR THAT FLIES LIKE A BIRD 


could be sent to war with real inner convic- 
tion. Spain is the scene of a tragedy—that is 
felt everywhere in Europe. For months a 
movement aiming at ending this tragedy has 
been evident. A number of States wish for 
a victory of the Valencia Government, others 
are thinking of a partition of Spain, Paris 
hopes for a Popular Front system, but not one 
of the European Powers wants to see as a 
result of this frightful year of Spanish self- 
mutilation a regime of disorder, a system of 
banditry, a lasting source of unrest estab- 
lished in the Mediterranean. 

In spite of the bombing attack and the 
withdrawal of the German and Italian units 
from control, Spain must continue to be kept 
within bounds by Europe. If such a thing as 
a European community exists at all, it is as a 
community against a common danger, and 
that this danger is not smaller but greater 
after the bombing attacks will be clear to 
everyone. 

We. have said long enough that in Spain 
not only Spanish affairs are at stake, but that 
a system is at work there whose means and 
methods have been obtained from Moscow, 
and which is not only fighting the national 
forces of Spain, but at the same time attack- 
ing those Powers which have taken the most 
drastic means to exterminate all possibility 
of Bolshevism in their own lands. 
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JUST A LITTLE BIT OF PLEASANTRY? 


The Bolshevik forces are not only directed 
against Italy and Germany but wish to de- 
stroy the whole system of quarantine. But 
Europe must hold fast to this system—only 
the methods used must be such that Bol- 
shevism really feels them at last. 

Der Aungrif, Berlin 
oe 


DEATH TO JEWS 


In the Oran district it is quite different. 


There it is no longer a social problem but a 


political one. The mental outlook in these 
parts has reached the point of paroxysm; riots 
and skirmishes are continually occurring. 
Public gatherings take place in different 
quarters “with revolver in pocket, and car- 
bine in hand.” At Mostagenem, shortly be- 
fore our visit, the police had held up a suc- 
cession of motor-cars, all filled with “honest 
militants” who, on their way to a meeting, 
were taking firearms with them to show their 
convictions! 

Still more astonishing things take place. 
Several months ago in a large town of 200,000 
inhabitants, merchants solemnly told us that 
they could not go to open up shop of a 
morning without a sporting gun on their 
back. .. . It is incredible, but true. 

There have also been cases, during popu- 
lar balls, of large quantities of chlorohydrate 
acid being flung in the faces of people coming 
out. Hundreds of vineyards belonging to the 
settlers have been ransacked and cut to pieces 
by night, and stacks fired. 

The Oran district is not only the seat of 
these riots par excellence; it is also the de- 
partment where anti-semitic propaganda 
reaches its highest pitch. The deep-sunken 
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roots of this feeling lie, probably, in jealousy. 
The Jew is, as a race, more hard-working than 
the Arab, far more capable than the native, 
and generally succeeds where everyone else 
has failed. The Jew in North Africa is a skil- 
ful trader, a clever money-lender, and is al- 
ways mixed up in every business transaction. 

Gigantic swastikas, painted by unknown 
hands, appear on the walls or windows of 
Jewish shops. Tracts of all kinds—even 
bank notes—are in circulation, with the words 
“Death to the Jews” inscribed upon them, and 
Jewish children dare not go to school for fear 


of bullying from their schoolfellows. 
Marianne, Paris 


JAPANESE AVIATION 

When the science of aviation was yet in 
its infancy in Japan, the authorities did not 
forget the utility of fanning public interest. 
The newspapers daily fired the imagination 
of the people, while every opportunity was 
taken for public air pageants. Even cinema 
producers were mobilized and -worked hand 
in glove with the authorities in popularizing 
civil and military aviation, especially the 
latter. I remember how, some six years ago, 
large crowds had to be turned away from 
the big cinema theatres of Tokyo which were 
showing a film, “The Great Air Force,” which 
took the public by storm. The plot was most 
ordinary. A Japanese ace became very 
friendly with a crack United States’ flyer and 
not only learnt all he could from his American 
friend but also managed to worm out of him 
secrets that he thought would some day prove 
useful. And Der Tag then arrives! Japan 
and America are at death-grips. Follows the 
inevitable victory of Japan, and the film ends 
on the note of triumphal reviews of Japan’s 
air forces. 

To-day Japan has some thirty to forty 
plants that turn out flying machines and their 
parts and accessories. An idea of the size 
of some of these may be gathered from the 
fact that the Mitsubishi plant at Nagoya, 
which is one of the firms manufacturing aero- 
planes for the Army and Navy, covers an 
area of 59 acres and employs about 3,000 
persons. Then there are the Kawasaki and 
Ishikawajima plants, subsidiaries of the ship- 
building firms of the same name, which manu- 
facture reconnaissance planes. Till 1919, 
Japan imported this type of machine from 
France. To-day, Japanese factories supply the 


country’s entire needs. 
The New Review, Calcutta 
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MILORD’S ENGLAND 


The general criticism of the British Pavilion 
at the Paris Exhibition (writes a correspond- 
ent) is that it is a palace of the milord, rather 
suggesting that after a milord came back from 
the grand tour he thought he ought to show 
the foreign fellows what a country should be 
—haughty ladies in tiaras, Garter King of 
Arms, polo implements, hunting saddles, 
Highland sporting outfits, and so on. To see 
the exhausted but inexhaustible faces of the 
French workmen, fresh from a study of the 
erim ideology of the Soviet and the German 
pavilions, gazing up at this far-away world 
of “endless English comfort by country folk 
caressed” and hear their exclamations and 
comments is a rich experience. 

But the English visitor is misled if he thinks 
that the average Frenchman has no personal 
concern with this array of sport and leisure. 
There is a display of splendid cricket bats, 
scores of them, reaching to the roof, before 
which there is always a group of sad-looking 
citizens looking up at them with a sort of 
doomed look. Listen to their remarks to one 
another and you are puzzled that they should 
be so much interested, indeed that they should 
be interested at all. But the French are no 
fools. They know that every town in France 


and nearly every village now has a football 
field and goalposts and nets and that all 
that came from England. Well, here is the 
English cricket game—bat, les stumps, and 
all. Can they escape it? Jean turns to Pierre 


and Pierre to Jean: “Le cricket—le voila.” 
The Manchester Guardian 


BRITAIN’S DILEMMA 

The position in Europe is steadily worsen- 
ing. From the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War it became increasingly evident that 
Europe was entering a phase in her political 
life that could not be resolved peacefully. 
Where there was reason to hope at one time, 
the spinelessness and dilatoriness of the demo- 
cratic countries have tended to make a per- 
plexing situation quite incapable of disen- 
tanglement. A sharp and well-timed act on 
the part of Britain and/or France would have 
placed Hitler and Mussolini on the run. Un- 
fortunately a series of hampering factors pre- 
vented action other than the formation of 
the mock non-intervention committee. 

A bold, decisive step requires a clear-cut 
and well-defined policy. Such was, however, 
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Glasgow Record 


In an article believed to be written by Signor 

Mussolini, it is declared that only General 

Franco could recall the Italian volunteers 
from Spain 


sadly lacking in the heads of the British Tory 
Government, and in Blum, who, though doubt- 
less a brilliant intellectual and parliamenta- 
rian, stood petrified with fear for a whole year 
before the fearful apparition of the Nazi and 
Fascist dictators. In these circumstances he 
clung like a terror-stricken child to Britain’s 
apron strings. 

Where does Britain’s disastrous vacillating 
policy spring from? It cannot surely be ac- 
counted for by the character of the British 
people who have a long tradition of fighting 
qualities, more especially in the face of ad- 
verse circumstances. The reason lies much 
deeper and must be sought for in the conflict- 
ing political ideologies that are at present 
stalking the continent of Europe. 

Except for one or two out aid out admirers 
of totalitarianism, it may be said that most of 
the leading figures in British yublic life have 
been thoroughly revolted by the happenings 
in Germany during the last four years. Neither 
does the pompous buffoonery of Mussolini 
appear to them as very impressive. We have, 
on occasions, derided some of Mr. Baldwin’s 
speeches as unctuous and hypocritical, but it 
cannot be gainsaid that when Mr. Baldwin 
speaks deprecatingly of dictatorships he 
means what he says—in the abstract, at any 
rate. But Mr. Baldwin does not live in a 
vacuum. He represents the economic and 
financial interests of Britain. This means 
roughly that it is his business to see to it that 
the British workman is kept in employment 
earning two to three pounds a week, and, what 
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‘And we, Honourable Franco, go to liberate 
China from the grip of the Chinese!” 


is mere important, that the British capitalist 
gets his 10: per cent dividend on capital invest- 
ment.. This latter part is in fact so important 
that it often completely shuts out into a dis- 
tant obscurity what are after all sentimental 
considerations, such as liberty and democracy. 


The common man sums up this state of affairs 
in the simple but forceful saying that a busi- 


ness has ne soul te save or a bedy to damn. 
South African Opinion 


- - 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


The football “war” between Austria and 
Italy has once more taken a serious turn. On 
Sunday the Austrian football club Admira 
arrived back in Vienna from Venice, where 
the club was politely asked to leave Italy. 

Last March there were demonstrations in 
Vienna against the Italian team which caused 
tension between the two countries. A _fort- 
night ago, during a match between the Aus- 
trians and the Italians at Genoa, there were 
wild scenes, Austrian and Italian players at- 
tacking each other. 

On Sunday another match should have 
taken place in Genoa, but the Italians sud- 
denly cancelled it, although it was in the com- 
petition for the Central European Cup, in 
which Italian, Austrian, Hungarian, and 
Czech teams are competing. The cancellation 
was done very abruptly after the Austrian 
team had arrived in Italy. The Football Asso- 
ciation protested and instructed the club to 
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await further orders in Venice, but on Satur- 
day the Austrian team was politely asked to 
leave the country. Though there was no for- 
mal expulsion the request for the players’ 


departure really amounts to expulsion. 
—The Manchester Guardian 


— 


CASTOR OIL AND KNOUTS 


Italian Fascism is more successful than 
German in maintaining secrecy. The outside 
world, for instance, knows nothing of the re- 
percussions of the Spanish civil war within 
Italy. But I am told by those in a position to 
know that there is. a considerable body of 
Italian opinion which sympathizes with the 
Spanish Republic and regards Italian inter- 
vention as a mistake. This attitude is no doubt 
aided by rumors of continued trouble in 
Abyssinia and by increased taxes and a rising 
cost of living. Discontent manifests itself, 
they tell me, especially in the industrial towns 
of the north, where inscriptions are chalked 
up on the walls at night with such slogans as 
“Down with the war!” “Call our soldiers back 
from Spain!” On one occasion a large portrait 
of Mussolini was found in the morning 
adorned with a red line round his throat. 
More significant, perhaps, is the increased de- 
mand for wireless receiving sets, which ean be 
used fer listening in to the Italian broadeasts 
from Barcelona and Valencia. I am told that 
im seme places the population deserts the 
streets every evening in order to hear the wire- 
less from 11 to 12 0’elock. 

To meet this development, the Government 
has reverted to the old methods of the Fascist 
revolution, redoubling the espionage organiza- 
tion and drawing up lists of suspected per- 
sens, on whose homes squads of picked men 
make surprise raids at night. Public restau- 
rants and cafés are required to turn off their 
radios at 11 p.m. People caught in the act of 
listening to forbidden stations are terribly 
beaten and then carried off to prison; their 
receiving sets are smashed. Such gangs of 
Fascists, I hear, recently undertook a whole- 
sale “cleansing” action in Spezia, for example, 
where radio sets were demolished in a large 
number of restaurants. Similar happenings 
are reported from many towns all over the 
peninsula, from Lombardy to Sicily. Flor- 
ence, centre of art and culture and one of the 
last outposts of the opposition when the Black- 
shirts first seized the power, has again become 


the scene of reversions to the use of the 
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knotted lash and castor oil as more effective 
weapons than the law courts. Publicly and 
officially this indiscriminate housebreaking 
and corporal punishment without trial are 
referred to as a praiseworthy revival of the 
old traditions and “first principles” of Fas: 
cism. 

Critic in the New Statesman and Nation, London 
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FIREMAN’S BALL 


A friend just back from the Berlin Congress 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
sends me a striking account of the reception 
given by Dr. Goebbels to the delegates. They 
came from all parts of the world and were 
there, of course, as objects of Propaganda. 
Believing no doubt that the bourgeois are all 
alike, Dr. Goebbels invited them to what is 
called a Sommerfest at the Pfaueninsel, one 
of the small islands of the Wannssee. After 
half an hour’s journey from Berlin in spe- 
cially provided cars, the 2,000 odd delegates 
were conducted over a bridge made up of 
pontoons placed at close intervals containing 
in almost every one a Reichswehr soldier. On 
stepping off on to the island, they were led 
along a winding path to the central arena 
through a glade lined at equally close inter- 
vals with obviously hand-picked Nordic maid- 
ens dressed in the manner of sublime chorus 
girls in immaculate tights and white satin 
blouses, standing stiffly to attention, on guard 
with long delicate wands. On emerging from 
the glade into a vast clearing of greensward, 
the rapidly tiring business men and wives 
were in no mood to resist the attractions of 
one of the best open-air spreads they had ever 
seen. They were even eager to express their 
kind regards to Dr. Goebbels—who made a 
personal reception of the whole affair—in 
order to get down to junketing. Once it had 
begun only a few cared to think about the 
effect of the incipient drizzle on the lightly 
clad guard of female grenadiers. 

The feast flattered the most expensive taste 
in food and drink. Among the many meats 
were noticeably large portions of venison said 
to have been supplied through head-huntsman 
Goring. There were also in abundance deli- 
cate shellfish dishes, patés, and other deli- 
cacies, all washed down in a Niagara-like flow 
of champagne. Half-way through the junket- 
ing, the sky was suddenly lit up with thou- 
sands of lights converging on a circular stage 
raised high above dining tables, on which 


“THAT MAN IS HERE AGAIN!” 


then swarmed the Propaganda Minister’s spe- 
cial corps de ballet. Their pleasing display 
was successful in the sense that it proved that 
at least in one respect Dr. Goebbels was 
capable of not offending the canons of good 
taste. That was just as well, for his next turn 
was little short of terrifying. No sooner had 
the ballet finished than what can only be de- 
scribed as a Nordic firework display was set 
going. The noise was even more impressive 
than the colored spangles of shooting lights, 
and this was explained by the report that field 
guns placed behind the bushes were at the 
same time firing off blanks in rapid succession. 
That was, in fact, the parting shot. The party 
dispersed slightly bewildered, but all feeling 
slightly amused, like the American business 
man from the Middle West, who remarked: 


“Sure, that was some firemen’s ball.” 
—Critic in the New Statesman and Nation, London 


DOPING THE CHINESE 


An ugly picture of how Japanese and 
Koreans, protected by extraterritoriality, and 
a few of their corrupt Chinese associates are 
drugging a large proportion of the population, 
both Chinese and foreigners, in sections of 
North China was given in an interview in the 
China Press June 19 by J. B. Powell, Pub- 
lisher of The China Weekly Review, who had 
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just returned from a six-weeks trip to North 
China. In Tientsin, Mr. Powell said, the Japa- 
nese concession is dotted with narcotic dives, 
each advertising its wares with the sign, “Yang 


Hang,” (foreign firm). Mr. Powell made sev- 
eral visits to this area, which is rapidly be- 
coming a big attraction to tourists. In this 
area, the visitor can buy packages of heroin 
as easily as one buys cigarettes in Shanghai. 
Upon entering the area, he is immediately 
surrounded by agents, each clamoring the spe- 
cial qualities of his narcotic. The way in 
which these agents swarm about the visitor, he 
said, indicates that there is an overproduction 
of narcotics. 

Mr. Powell visited a drug “hotel,” which 
had at least a dozen large rooms. Each room 
was filled with two rows of benches and aver- 
aged about a dozen opium addicts. Most of 
the smokers were youths, he said, and a good 
many were women. A sordid feature of the 
trafic was that all of the attendanfs were little 
girls, probably slave girls, who tended the 
opium lamps. “Although the situation in 
Peiping is not so bad, it is bad enough,” con- 
tinued Mr. Powell. Here the trade is con- 
ducted mainly by Koreans, who are also 
protected by extraterritoriality. They conduct 
at least three big opium “hotels” which are 
running at full blast. 

Asked about the recent raids by Japanese 
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Consular detectives, Mr. Powell pointed out 
that observers assign two reasons for this 
extraordinary action. One is that the Japa- 
nese are cleaning up the dens because many 
of the Japanese soldiers and civilians are suc- 
cumbing to the easy availability of cheap nar- 
cotics. Another reason given by observers is 
that it is a show put on because of the recent 
allegations made before the Opium Advisory 
Committee of the League of Nations. The re- 
cent raids on opium dives were preceded by 
smaller scale clean-ups about the middle of 
May when the Chinese protested the abnormal 
number of bodies found floating in the river 
which flows through the Japanese concession. 
At that time, the Japanese authorities handed 
over a large number of Chinese beggars, 
mostly dope addicts, to the Chinese authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Powell visited a factory or internment’ 
camp where 1,600 of these people were being 
kept. All of them were ragged and looked 
starving. Some of them didn’t even have 
clothes to wear, having probably sold them to 
secure narcotics to satisfy the drug craving. 
“There were at least 100 boys among them.” 
This situation, he said, has come about di- 
rectly as a result of the opium monopolies in 
Manchuria, Jehol and Hopei. 

Asked why Japan is drugging North China, 
Mr. Powell pointed out that some observers 
say that it is part of her program to gain con- 
trol, while others say that it is chiefly because 
the trade is a lucrative business. 

—The China Weekly Review 
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SCANDINAVIA AND WAR 


The neutrality of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries is openly considered to be a mere facade 
behind which an anti-German party is in 
steady preparation. The efforts to reanimate 
the Oslo convention are also judged from this 
point of view. The Propaganda Minister’s own 
paper discusses in a remarkably truculent 
tone the following question: “What standpoint 
do the Scandinavian countries propose to 
adopt in the event of a big European con- 
flict?” The paper would like to know if these 
countries, in company with a number of other 
small States, want to become the stage on 
which the belligerents would again have to 
struggle for supplies of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. 

In order to understand this question fully, 
one must remember that, a few months ago, at 
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the time of the visit of Hr. Stauning, the 
Danish Prime Minister, to London, the report 
was spread that Denmark had bound herself, 
in the event of a European War, to furnish 
supplies exclusively to England. Thereupon 
Dr. Munch gave it to be understood, in terms 
that do not permit of misunderstanding, that 
Denmark did not intend to take sides, but 
would, in accordance with her policy of neu- 
trality, supply provisions to Germany, too, 
just as she did in the World War. 

Germany takes, however, a much more seri- 
ous view of Great Britain’s diplomatic and 
economic activities in Sweden. It is well 
known that those in charge of the British 
armament scheme have acquired a consider- 
able quantity of Swedish iron, and that, at the 
end of this year, Sweden’s commercial treaties 
with Germany are due to expire, and that 
under no circumstances will they be renewed 
to their present extent. The reports, accord- 
ing to which England has made certain of 
securing practically the entire supply of 
Sweden’s iron ore for a period of ten years, 
are regarded in informed Scandinavian cir- 
cles as wildly exaggerated, but one fact re- 
mains indisputable, that Germany can no 
longer look upon Sweden as an unlimited 
source of supply for the iron ore that she 


needs for military purposes. 
—Beaslen Nachrichten, Switzerland 
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STOLEN GOODS—Hitler frankly admits that he is after the Basque iron ore 


CENTIMETRE MORALITY 


The Catholic Church has for years been 
attacking the National Socialist State with 
Pastoral Letters, in which they complain in 
moving terms about the supposed moral de- 
generation of our time. : 

They are, in so doing, protesting against a 
way of educating youth which is fresh, un- 
stuffy and unprudish; they measure the shorts 
of children at play and gymnastics in order 
to ascertain by the centimetre the low level 
of modern morals. They complain about sup- 
posedly evil conditions in the Hitler youth. 
What hypocrisy in the face of the crying 
scandal of moral degradation which, as the 
trials show, has spread throughout wide cir- 


cles of the Catholic clergy! 


—From a speech by Dr. Goebbels, German Minister 
of Propaganda 


FIGHTING FOR PEACE 


“It is said by some,” writes Captain A. L. 
Kennedy, former Assistant Foreign Editor of 
The Times, in one of the wisest and most 
lucid books on Nazi Germany that has ap- 
peared in English, “that every day gained is a 
gain for peace. I believe that to be a super- 
ficial and unreflecting view. The present 
tendency is for Britain and Germany to drift 





apart. A conscious effort is needed, and a 
supreme effort. There may not be another 
chance. The forces of armed conflict are 
growing too rapidly. War is being stamped 
again with the hall-mark of legitimacy, which 
had been erased from it in Paris in 1928. 
Men’s will to fight is being deliberately stim- 
ulated.” 

This is all horribly true. Read the details 
of the British government’s criminal cowardice 
in 1934 when the Germans were offering 
terms for the limitation of the control of 
armaments which sound quite fantastically 
favourable today and you will be left won- 
dering whether the drift towards the reaccept- 
ance of war as an instrument of national 
policy can conceivably be checked. Men like 
Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare, greatly 
responsible, the one for the armament mud- 
dle, and the other for the greatest betrayal of 
the League, are still important members of the 
British cabinet. War is indeed being stamped 
again with the hall-mark of legitimacy. 

But we are approaching one of those 
periods when public opinion can again make 
itself felt and even feared by politicians who 
understand only fear and compromise. If 
Herr Hitler is still hesitating in Germany 
every leader in every other country is ap- 
palled by the financial chaos towards which 
re-armament is leading. So favourable a 
moment for an attempt to bring Germany 
back to mederation is not likely to be re- 
peated. 

“If Great Britain and Germany,” writes 
Captain Kennedy, “could settle their differ- 
ences—there is no need for an alliance or 
anything like it—the present disintegrating 
process would almost certainly be arrested. 
The union of British and German (and 
other) efforts would exercise a vital influence 
upon events and might just turn the scale in 
favour of restoring prosperity (of which the 
elements are ready to hand) and a League 
System, instead of permitting the spread of 
bankruptcy and ungodliness, and a sauve qui 
peut among the nations.” 

—Vernon Bartlett in the World Review, London 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


The barracks of Melilla at present house 
about 8,000 German troops. A centre of mili- 
tary instruction is being directed by German 
officers who enjoy all the privileges of their 
army rank, not only in military circles, but 
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even among the civilian population. That is 
to say, they command everywhere and every- 
body. 

The instruction-centre is divided into three 
different sections: an armoured-car school, an 
aviation school, and a school of artillery and 
engineering. Native Arab troops are being 
trained and embodied in the main depét, and 
henceforward will be instructed and armed in 
German fashion. The armoured-cars, aircraft, 
machine-guns and other material all come 
from Germany. 

The land and sea formations of Melilla and 
Ceuta also co-operate in this training scheme. 
The German Staff is paying particular atten- 
tion to the defense of Ceuta. The fortress 
which dominates the town and the sea is 
armed with long-range coastal batteries. The 
protection of the ports is assured by numerous 
German warships—cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. The general impression gathered 
from all these preparations is that the Ger- 
mans, not content with an intensive occupa- 
tion of the fortified zones—Ceuta and Melilla 
—intend to turn them into important muni- 
tion-dumps and large military camps. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
establishment of the German Headquarters at 
Tetuan, in co-operation with, or replacing, the 
Spanish High Commissioner, has not only 
Spain as its objective, but more directly and 
more immediately, Morocco. The armaments 
assembled in the Riff and the formation of 
contingents of Arab troops, as well as the com- 
plete occupation of the Spanish mines by 
staffs of overseers and workmen sent 
cially from Germany—this combination of 
military measures and economic precautions 
constitutes a distinct menace to the northern 
half of the French Protectorate. 

Two objectives are especially indicated: a 
political objective, symbolised by the ancient 
town of Fez, one of the last centres of Islamic 
civilisation and culture: an economic objec- 
tive—the petroleum-wells of El Gharb (West- 
ern Morocco). It is common knowledge that 
for years Morocco has been a favourite ob- 
session with the Germans. They have tried by 
every means in their power to install them- 
selves in that country, or, at least, to do a 
certain amount of “peaceful penetration.” 
Never before has such an opportunity oc- 
curred as that now offered by General 
Franco’s insurrection. 

In the event of a breakdown of the legiti- 
mate Government of Spain, it is to France 


spe- 
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that international treaties have entrusted the 
control of, and responsibility for, Spanish 
Morocco. But the Germans have forestalled 
us at Ceuta, Tetuan and Melilla. Throughout 
the Riff territory they have substituted their 
influence for our authority. The same state 
of affairs exists in the southern Ifni region, 
where, it is true, preparations are not so far 
advanced as in the Riff, but where neverthe- 
less, German cruisers call regularly, bringing 
to the Arabs the arms and munitions which 
will be used against us. This time war prep- 
arations are not being carried out in Spanish 
territory, where numerous excuses are not 
wanting. It is being done in Morocco itself, 
at the very gates of our Protectorate. 

Before this definite menace France remains 
passive. A few roads have been constructed 
near the Riff frontier. There is also talk of re- 
constructing some of those famous outposts 
which, since 1926—the date of the Rifhan war 
against Abdul Karim—have become almost 
legendary. A few battalions of Algerian in- 
fantry are stationed at Meknes, two battalions 
of Arab cavalry have their depot at Agadir, 
and a regiment of Senegal native troops is 


stationed at Marrakesh. This attitude is 
purely defensive and can but encourage Ger- 
many. 


—Le Petit Marocain, Casablanca (French Morocco) 


a 


THE CHINESE MAY WIN 


My friend X, who has been living in Peking, 
is just back in England. He caught the last 
train before war preparation cut the Peking- 
Tientsin line. His concern is for the millions 
of Chinese peasants whose sufferings. he says, 
are callously overlooked both by the rulers, 
politicians and soldiers of China and by the 
bargaining Powers outside China. Because 
there are so many of them and because their 
skins are yellow and because they are so poor, 
diplomacy and politics take little account of 
them. He has the impression from travelling 
about North China. that they are nevertheless 
human and individuals. War, he says, will 
inevitably upset the precarious economic bal- 
ance which enables forty millions or so in the 
Northern Provinces to exist above the border- 
line of starvation. Quite apart from any who 





may be killed in the fighting, ten millions 
or so will starve to death if there is war. 

X, by the way, fully confirms all that we 
have been told recently about the Japanese 
drug trade in China. The Japanese are to-day 
doing exactly what we in England like to 
forget we did in the Opium wars in the middle 
of the last century. Because the most re- 
munerative way of exploiting the Chinese 
market is by selling dope and because the 
Chinese Government is too weak to resist, we 
bullied it into allowing our merchants to sell 
opium. The Japanese are now doing the same 
thing with heroin. Some people think that 
they are deliberately undermining the char- 
acter and physique of the younger generation 
in China in order to facilitate its conquest. X 
doubts this political motive; the Japanese, 
after all, want coolie labour—they are reputed 
to be kidnapping Chinese for work in Man- 
churia—and drug addicts are no use as la- 
bourers. The simple explanation is the prob- 
able one: that drugs are the quickest means of 
money-making and that the Japanese officials 
everywhere get a “squeeze” for themselves out 


of not interfering with the dope merchants. 
Critic in the New Statesman and Nation 


CHOCOLATE FOR SPANISH 
CHILDREN 


Considerable numbers of German “volun- 
teers” have been proceeding to Spain this 
month and in June. They leave Hamburg as 
toutists or as sportsmen, but are in reality 
technicians, pilots, and so on, who are more 
needed in the rebel army than units of in- 
fantry. The newly arrived German “volun- 
teers” are easily recognisable in Spain by 
their relatively untanned faces (Spanish sun 
in a week or two produces a much deeper tan 
than the German sun normally produces). 

War material has been leaving and con- 
tinues to leave Hamburg for Spain uninter- 
ruptedly. One of the Hamburg quays is 
popularly known as the “Franco Wharf.” 
Sheds Nos. 33 and 34 are at present full of war 
material (chiefly tanks and anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery) for Spain. Sheds Nos. 37 and 32 have 
been cleared to receive material of the same 
kind. 

Millions of rounds of rifle and machine- 
gun ammunition were sent to Spain from 
Hamburg early in the year. From May 2 to 
May 9 the steamer of the 
Line (the names are in my possession) was 
loaded up with war material (chiefly rifles, 
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to judge by the packing) and left for Spain. 
On April 9 an ostensibly Danish steamer 
(the name is not to be found in the 
Danish shipping register) left Hamburg for 
Spain with a cargo of aeroplanes, tanks, and 
other war material, including bombs that were 
packed in cases marked “Chocolate.” 

A number of German steamers make the 
Spanish passage with changed names and 
under Central or South American flags. One 
flies the flag of Panama, another the Peruvian 
flag. 

A certain German firm (its name is in the 
possession of your correspondent) chartered 
four ships that left for Spain in March with 
war material. All employees of the firm are 
pledged to secrecy on oath. 

Fifteen trawlers have been converted and 
armed for war at the Hamburg “Nordwerft.” 
They have all left for Spain (considering the 
weakness of the Spanish loyalist fleet these 
fifteen armed German trawlers will be a very 
big asset to the rebel navy). 

A ship that is now at Neumiihlen (near 
Hamburg) was fired on off the Spanish coast 
during her last journey but one. She carried 
a cargo of explosives. She returned recently 
and was reloaded with war material. Some of 
the crew refused to go on board again. They 
were arrested by the Hamburg city police, and 
taken on board. The ship left for Spain with 
her full complement. 

It is not publicly known what the German 
casualties in Spain have been. The parents of 
the fallen are informed, but are pledged to 
secrecy. In June a number of coffins with 
German dead arrived from Spain at Ham- 
burg. They were transferred to No. 7 shed in 
the harbour. Both the ship and the shed were 
strongly guarded by the police. 

—The Manchester Guardian 


ee 


THE KAISER’S DREAM 


The objective of German expansion is essen- 
tially commercial. Its future is on the waters, 
said the Kaiser, who showed little eagerness 
to annex the Bohemian Germans or the Teu- 
tons of Vienna. England was the enemy. Her 
world trade hindered the trade of Germany, 
while her military strength was underesti- 
mated in Berlin. Hence the adventure of 1914. 
Its unforeseen outcome inspired the Germans 
—for a time—with respect for England. 

This respect, however, is evaporating. Gen- 
eral Goering believes that he holds England 
at his mercy, with his aeroplanes. Hence the 
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occupation of the Rhine, a trial of strength 
that brought the German aeroplanes still 
nearer to London, until the time comes to 
install them in Rotterdam and Flushing. The 
Rhineland coup menaces England more seri- 
ously than it menaces France. The Maginot 
line is less easy to cross with impunity than 
the North Sea. 

The present population of Germany is 
greater than it was in 1914, although its area 
is 15 per cent smaller. Dumping is becoming 
more and more necessary for Germany. But 
it collides above all with British trade. The 
ruin of England would help Germany more 
than the ruin of France or Russia. And the 
defeat of England is easier than that of France 
or Russia. That is the new fact of the situa- 
tion. 

Hitler is sincere when he says that he de- 
mands nothing more of France than peace, 
since peace with France would give him Eng- 
land, the British Empire, and world trade. 

In the light of lessons from Signor Musso- 
lini, whose aeroplanes forced England to re- 
treat and who talks of dismembering the 
British Empire in collusion with Germany, 
Herr Hitler is no longer looking east, but 
west. For twenty-five years he will leave 
Europe in peace and work for the pacific or 
military domination of the British Isles. He 
hopes that their pacifism will lead them to 
accept treaties of commerce and finance, of 
immigration and colonization, equivalent com- 
mercially to a political conquest. Hitler is 
heing led back to the Kaiser’s dream. Eco- 
nomic determinism admits only of one-way 


traffic. 
—L’Ordre, Paris. 


TASS VS. U. P. 


The Soviet Union’s anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda work has gathered greater strength 
and force particularly since the conclusion of 
the German-Japanese anti-Comintern accord. 
The Soviet Union has since taken every chance 
to push on its anti-Japanese propaganda work 
on the program. As one means of pushing on 
this work Moscow’s official news agency 
(Tass) has of late seemingly hit upon a new 
effective method of propaganda which is noth- 
ing else than its utilization of American news 
agencies, particularly the U. P., for achieve- 
ment of this aim. This trend has become very 
pronounced of late. And indeed the latest 
fact to prove this trend has been furnished 
by the entry into the innermost recesses of 
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Shensi, the seat of the Chinese Soviet govern- 
ment, of a U. P. correspondent at Tientsin 
and his interview story obtained from the 
leaders of the Chinese Soviet government there 
and given wide publicity. This very fact must 
not be regarded as a mere adventure of a 
young American correspondent that he is. 
Such an adventurous undertaking could never 
be attempted but for the assistance of the 
Soviet Union which is maneuvering behind 
China and the Chinese Communists. The U. P. 
correspondent in question broadcast to the 
whole world his interview story thus obtained, 
from the innermost recesses of Shensi Prov- 
ince, according to which we are informed that 
there exists a university known as “the. anti- 
Japanese university” and that a joint Soviet- 
Chinese front against Japan is being planned 
to be further augmented and strengthened. 

It is now an open secret that when General 
Chiang Kai-shek was imprisoned at Sian by 
the hand of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang a 
certain Chinese Communist leader suddenly 
appeared on the scene and saved General 
Chiang from the cruel grip of the Sian rebels. 
This Chinese Communist leader pleaded for 
General Chiang Kai-shek that it was not the 
time for the Chinese to have internal quarrels 
among themselves. It was the time for the 
Chinese nation to be fully reconciled among 
themselves to present a united front against 
Japan, the same Communist leader is reported 
to have persuaded the Sian rebels. Such and 
other facts prove that a sort of definite under- 
standing has been reached between the Com- 
munists and the existing Nanking government, 
and yet. the latter has persistently denied 
such a fact. 

Under the circumstances, it would be ad- 
visable for Japan, even in that matter of 
effecting readjustment of the Sino-Japanese 
diplomatic relations, to wait awhile and see 
how this present Soviet-Chinese relation will 
settle. It would be safer for Japan to wait 
and see how meanwhile Japan should better 
push on her cooperation work with Great 
Britain and thus try to solve the China ques- 


tion in her favor. 
—The China Weekly Review. 


KRA CANAL 


It is suggested that the Siam Government 
has given its consent to Japan to construct a 
ship canal through the isthmus of Kra. The 
idea has long been discussed in a general 
way. The Kra isthmus connects the Malay 
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peninsula with the mainland of Further India. 
Here there is a gap between the main moun- 
tain range of Indo-China and that of the 
peninsula, the highest altitude being only 100 
feet and a ship canal through this narrow 
neck would shorten the route from China to 
Calcutta by 660 miles and that from Bangkok 
to Burma by 1,300 miles. Years ago the route 
was surveyed but the project was abandoned. 
In present circumstances of international 
trade, to say nothing of the balance of naval 
power in the Far East, a revival of the idea 
particularly by Japan is not surprising. By 
so considerable a reduction in the route of 
freighters going west, Japan would have much 
to gain. Ships of other countries going east 
to China and Japan, if treated on terms of 
equality in the matter of canal dues, would 
derive similar benefit, but none of them, not 
even those bearing the products of India, 
would win for the owning nations the ad- 
vantage which would accrue to Japan owing 
to her initial start through industrial organi- 
sation and factory efficiency and costs. More 
important than future trade competition to 
the nations immediately concerned, however, 
would be the new factor the canal would in- 
troduce into the realm of international secur- 
ity. If Japan owned and controlled a canal 
through the Kra isthmus, the Singapore Naval 
Base and the narrow waters of the Malacca 
Strait would no longer be a restraining influ- 
ence upon her. Fleet movements might still 
be subject to the limitations of distance but 
the canal might with peaceful penetration of 
Siam readily become a Japanese base. Even 
discussion of the project is bound to cause 


anxiety in many directions. 
—New Zealand Herald, Aukland. 


CHEAPJACK HITLER 


This is the right moment for Germany to 
approach London. The British lion, an elderly 
and quondam terrible beast, has been treated 
as a negligible quantity by a few youthful 
wild cats. The Chinese hunting grounds, until 
recently open to all the carnivores of the 
world, are now being transformed into a 
Japanese national preserve. Abyssinia is a 
terrible memory. Palestine has been the scene 
of Arab revolts for weeks. And the Labour 
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Party is exploiting the favourable opportunity 
for attacking the government’s rearmament 
programme. 

As a result, the British have become enter- 
prising. English warships steam from Port 
Said to Haifa and back again. General staff 
consultations have begun with the French, a 
few gestures are thrown out in the direction 
of Soviet Russia, a questionnaire is despatched 
to Herr Hitler, and Herr Ribbentrop is invited 
for the weekend. Why this aimless bustle? 

The explanation does not lie in sterility of 
thought, but in the fact that the English, 
with their enormous Empire, are pursuing too 
many plans at once. They are not concentrat- 
ing on the radical solution of one particular 
problem at a time. Every fresh difficulty dis- 
tracts their attention. They wanted to intimi- 
date Japan with the help of the Soviet Union. 
In the meantime Italy became more important. 
They now need Hitler’s help against Musso- 
lini, while Japan conquers all North China 
in peace. 

The English hoped to banish the German 
danger by the Anglo-German naval treaty con- 
cluded a year ago. The Nazis have broken 
this agreement too, and have not been seri- 
ously taken to task for it. Why not? Kurt 
Tucholsky gave the answer eight years ago. 
“There are several ways of incurring the 
deadly enmity of a cheapjack tradesman. One 
can dishonour his house, one can ruin his 
credit, one can give him a public whipping. 
But there is an even surer way; one can force 
him to keep a contract.” And the English 
certainly don’t want to risk cheapjack Hit- 
ler’s enmity. 

Hitler, Mussolini and Hirota, the Japanese. 
are quite a different set of fellows. They al- 
ways risk everything, and are successful be- 
cause the others risk nothing. The three 
dynamic powers, i.e., those that break treaties 
on principle, make use of one another to 
undermine the front of peace-loving powers, to 
neutralise the states that can be subjected to 
particularly severe pressure, and thus to win 
free hands elsewhere. England, at the mo- 
ment, has her hands tied in the Near and 
in the Far East. And as Ribbentrop reached 
London, the Nazi press began to fulminate 
more strongly than ever against Lithuania and, 


a new item, against Latvia. 
—Die Neue Weltbuehne, Prague. 





CHRONOLOGY 
Highlights of Current History, July 11—Aug. 10 


DOMESTIC 


Juty 11—Governor Townsend effects truce _be- 
tween C.I.0. and Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company; plant to reopen immediately. 

Republic steel prepared to reopen all plants; 
C.I.O. sues State of Ohio to restrain use of 
troops. 

Secretary Ickes charges compromise on sugar 
measure is “imperialistic.” 

Jury 12—C.I.0. headquarters suppressed at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, following fatal steel clash. 

Chrysler union worker testifies that Ford thugs 
beat him day after River Rouge plant riot. 

Senators charge Roosevelt with seeking to con- 
trol the Supreme Court. 

Secretary Morgenthau warns against a central 
agency controlling Federal police; fears op- 
pression. 

Juty 13—Workers in Yourgstown plant in East 
Chicago return to work; no disorder. 

Sea labor leaders denounce conditions aboard 
American ships before Maritime Commission. 

Senator Copeland enters New York Mayoralty 
race; Tammany defies New Deal leaders. 

Revolt on Court Bill grows in the Senate and 
House. 

House of Representatives overrides President’s 
veto of farm loan bill; vote 260 to 90. 

Juty 14—Federal jury at Cleveland indicts nine 
men as mail obstructionists during steel strike. 

Brooklyn shipyard workers defy injunction 
against pickets issued by Justice Fawcett. 

Ex-foreman testifies concerning 
snooping in Ford plant. 

Chicago police charge strikers with being armed 
during Memorial Day massacre. 

Senator Robinson, majority leader, dies of heart 
attack. 

House backs rival measure for solving farm 
tenancy problem over New Deal method. 
Juty 15—Citizens’ groups from 12 States organize 
anti-union front to protect right to work; 

meeting rife with “fascist hooliganisms.” 

National Labor Relations Board hears workers 
testify to Ford terrorism of union workers. 

President Roosevelt writes Senator Barkley that 
Court fight must continue. 

Guffey and Boland offer bill for stabilization of 
anthracite industry. 

Juty 16—Five strikers and three policemen in- 
jured in shipyard clash; C.I.O. leader jailed 
for defying court writ. 

Senator Wagner warns against mutilation of 
labor act. 

Witnesses testify Ford workers were forced into 
Ford Brotherhood. 

National Labor Relations Board charges Re- 
public Steel Corp. with coercion and intimi- 
dation of workers. 


anti-union - 


Appropriations ‘by current Congress _ total 
$7,500,000,000 compared with $8,703,324,108 
last year. 

Juty 17—Workers defy injunction against picket- 
ing at Wheeler shipyard, Brooklyn; Justice 
-Fawcett threatens limit sentences for ignor- 
ing edict. 

National Resources Committee warns of im- 
minent inventions; asks for labor safeguards. 

Juty 18—William Green assails Heywood Broun, 
Newspaper Guild head, as a “stooge of Com- 
munists in the C.I.0.” 

Steamship Owners Association warns of ruin 
to many ship lines if crew wages are raised. 

Social Security Board reports that public relief 
obligations declined in March over same 
period last ‘year. 

Senator Wagner demands immediate action on 
low-cost housing. 

Juty 19—-Governor Lehman denounces Court plan 
as “dangerous” in letter to Senator Wagner. 

Labor Party assails Lehman for reactionary 
position. 

Chicago police testify they fired in self-defense 
during Memorial Day massacre. 

Ex-Mayor Walker meets President Roosevelt 
for first time since 1932. 

State for first time drops death plea in Scotts- 
boro case. 

Juty 20—Court bill reported shelved by White 
House. 

New Jersey court rules closed shop and picket- 
ing, to gain closed shop, illegal. 

Chicago coroner’s jury declares Memorial Day 
massacre by Chicago police a “justifiable 
homicide.” 

Warrant issued by Detroit judge against Ford 
company and eight individuals charging as- 
sault. 

Representative Jones introduces substitute bill 
for AAA; bill carries Administration back- 
ing. 

Juty 21—Court Bill drive collapses; opponents 
hail victory. 

Senator Alben Barkley wins Senate leadership, 
succeeding the late Senator Robinson by a 
38 to: 37 vote. 

Senator Wagner replies to Governor Lehman 
saying his conscience will be his guide on 
Court Bill vote. 

Labor unions with the Civil Liberties group join 
forces to fight New Jersey court ruling 
against closed shop. 

Commerce Department reports cause of Hinden- 
burg disaster as St. Elmo’s fire. 

Representatives in House form group to put 
store employes under Wages and Hours Bill. 
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Juty 22—Court Bill defeated by a vote of 70 to 
20 in the Senate. 

La Follette Committee reporting to Senate on 
Memorial Day labor killings score police for 
brutality. 

Senator Nye of North Dakota denounces the 
National Labor Relations Board as a partisan 
body. 

Senate enacts low interest farm loan bill over- 
riding President’s veto. 

Jury 23—President Roosevelt holds Court objec- 
tives have been partially gained despite de- 
feat of Bill. 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee censures 
the Administration for indifference to labor 
killings by police during steel strikes. 

Jury 24—Kentucky Coal Company is accused of 
using “strip tease” dances as means of keep- 
ing workers from union meetings. 

Senate Judiciary Committee drafts bill to speed 
up work in lower Federal Courts. 

Alabama frees four negroes held in Scottsboro 
case; sentences two others to prison. 

Mayor’s committee polls residents of Chicago in 
an attempt to have them take Wassermann 
tests. 

Jury 25—Workers return to Youngstown and 
Bethlehem coal mines at old pay. 

United States Chamber of Commerce rejects 
Wages and Hours Bill despite revision. 

Social Security Board reports 29,954,821 per- 
sons received account numbers up to June 30. 

Chicago Mayor’s committee enlists the aid of 
7,000 doctors in city’s drive against syphilis. 

Jury 26—Representative Rankin of Mississippi 
denounces labor; demands the removal of 
Federal Labor Board, charging a communis- 
tic conspiracy to wreck Southern industry. 

Steel strike riot at Republic steel plant in 
Cleveland causes one death with twelve in- 
jured. - q 

Republicans press Congress leaders for a quick 
adjournment. 

Anti-lynching bill defeated in Senate 41 to 34 
as amendment. 

President Roosevelt considers subsidies to ocean 
airlines. 

JuLty 27—President Roosevelt defends the Federal 
Labor Board against accusations of bias. 

C.1.0. union asks Roosevelt to intervene in New 
York shipyard strike; charge employers with 
responsibility of tie-up. 

Lower court reform bill completed; curbs power 
to enjoin acts of Congress. 

Congressman Dickstein asks investigation into 
Nazi activities; lists 46 Nazis in Congres- 
sional Record as agitators. 

Jury 28—Representative Rankin of Mississippi is 
accused by American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, of conspiring against Northern in- 
dustry. 

Senator Nye charges Asst. Sec. of Labor Ed- 
ward F. McGrady with forcing Apex Hosiery 
Mills to deal with the C.I.O. 

Joint Congressional Committee abandons _in- 
quiry into Mrs. Roosevelt’s tax return. 

Postmaster Farley denies split in Democratic 
party; predicts party victory. 

Juty 29—Agreement signed in Apex Hosiery 

strike with closed shop compromise. 
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Senate moves to shelve Wages and Hours Bill, 
C.1.0. Shoe Workers Union is victor in Labor 
_ election 6,802 votes to 690 for AF, 

of L. 

President Roosevelt confers with Governor 
Murphy of Michigan on labor situation. 
Juty 30—Michigan Senate passes labor bill ap- 
proved by the A.F. of L.; passage seen as a 

rebuke to Governor Murphy. 

New York Republican Executive Committee 
designates Mayor La Guardia as candidate. 
Fusion forces split. 

Southern Senators unite to denounce Wages 
and Hours Bill as a threat to the welfare of 
the nation. 

Juty 31—Senate passes Wages and Hours Bill by 
vote of 56 to 28 after revising child labor 
provision. 

C.1.0. pledges $100,000 to aid shipyards’ strik- 
ers; John L. Lewis sends $5,000 contribution. 

National Labor Relations Board threatens per- 
jury charges against employers in shipyards’ 
strike controversy. 

Six Dearborn police ordered removed or dis- 
ciplined by Judge Ralph Liddy for neglect 
of duty in Ford labor disturbance. 

Senate members drive to close session; adjourn- 
ment depends on House acceptance of Wages 
and Hours Bill. 

Aucust 1—Home of Philadelphia pastor who op- 
posed C.J.0. in hosiery workers poll is at- 
tacked. 

10,000 persons pay homage to Reich on “Ger- 
man Day” in Rochester. 

Aucust 2—C.I.0. in convention opens drive to 
organize 500,000 communication workers into 
one organization. 

Philadelphia truck drivers call sympathetic 
strike to protest “thugs” employed as strike- 
breakers. 

Senator Vandenberg moves to block recess ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court vacancy. 

Committee opens hearings on government re- 
organization; administration critics fear 
President Roosevelt’s power will be increased. 

Representative Christopher D. Sullivan elected 
head of Tammany Hall; backs Senator Cope- 
land for Mayor. 

Aucust 3—President Roosevelt favors Wages and 
Hours Bill amendment protecting agreements 
reached through collective bargaining. 

National Labor Relations Board orders New 
Jersey lumber company to reinstate twelve 
workers discharged for union activity. 

President Roosevelt hints he will name justice 
to Supreme Court vacancy; Senator Borah 
denies vacancy exists. 

President Roosevelt refuses to sanction com- 
modity loans unless accompanied by crop 
control. 

Aucust 4—Wages and Hours Bill emasculated 
in the House, adopted by House Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Tom Girdler, head of Republic Steel, charges 
Lewis is slipping, due to unwanted type of 
leadership. 

Plymouth plant in Detroit closed by strike. 

A.F. of L. announces reorganization of Inter- 

national Seamen’s Union. 

President Roosevelt threatens to veto sugar bill 
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if it restricts imports from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. 

Navy to ask funds for two new super-battle- 
ships. 

Aucust 5—Joint committee submits plan to plug 

income tax loopholes. 

Congressional farm group moves for extra ses- 
sion with President Roosevelt’s approval. 


Aucust 6—New International Longshoremen’s 
Union, headed by Harry Bridges, gets C.1.O. 
charter; formed to fight Ryan’s organization. 

Plymouth plant in Detroit still closed; both 
sides accuse each other. 

Senate passes housing bill; family unit limited 
to $4,000 or $1,000 per room. 

House passes Sugar Control Bill; ignores 
Roosevelt’s warning he will veto it in present 
form. 

United States lifts coal tax in new trade agree- 
ment with. Soviet Russia. 


Aucust 7—Senate approves unemployment cen- 
sus; to be taken by April 1, 1938. 
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Basic points in settlement of Plymouth strike 
submitted to auto union. 

Senate passes revised court bill providing for 
mild reforms in lower Federal courts. 

Aucust 8—Plymouth plant reopens; five-point 
accord reached agreeable to both parties. 

Republican members of the House urge use of 
twelve billion gold reserve to pay debts. 

President Roosevelt discusses New York Mayor- 
alty election with party leaders. 

Avucust 9—30,000 workers quit silk and rayon 
plants as C.1.0. opens drive on textile in- 
dustry. 

Newspaper Guild orders referendum on C.1.O. 
affiliation. 

Labor Committee submits wage bill to House 
with fifty-nine changes in the version passed 
through the Senate. 

Congress starts drive for adjournment. 

Secretary of State Hull denounces sugar re- 
finers, and opposes cut in Cuban quota. 

Congress hears reports of abnormal cotton crop; 
legislators to press for new farm legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL | 


Juty 12—British lack plan to call non-interven- 
tion impasse. 

Juty 13—Lisbon may renew patrol of Portuguese- 
Spanish border. 

Jury 14—-British propose new non-intervention 
scheme, offering Spanish rebels belligerent 
rights in return for agreement to withdraw 
volunteer troops. 

Great Britain and United States perturbed by 
Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Jury 16—Anglo-Russian and Anglo-German naval 
treaties grant Soviet and Reich right to build 
10,000-ton cruisers during next six years. 
Secretary Hull urges restraint to China and 
Japan. 

British non-intervention proposals accepted as 
basis for discussion. 

Juty 17—Franco rejects British plan, although 
Rome praises it. 

Jury 19—Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden warns 
Italy that England will fight to maintain her 
interests in the Mediterranean and on eastern 


shore of Red Sea. 


Jury 20—Germany and Italy demand that grant- 
ing of belligerent rights precede evacuation 
of volunteers from Spain. 

Juty 21—Deadlock continues in London Non- 
Intervention Committee. 

Juty 24—World Conference on Church, Com- 
munity, and State held at Oxford, England, 
condemns Nazi attacks on Church. 

Jury 25—London Daily Herald reports that Gen- 
eral Franco is seeking agreement with France. 

Juty 28—Great Britain seeking Italian friendship 
in hope of breaking Rome-Berlin axis. 

Juty 31—Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
sends “personal letter of friendship” to Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini. 

Aucust 2—Mussolini’s reply to Premier Cham- 
berlain brings Anglo-Italian accord nearer. 

Aucust 4—Vatican grants Spanish rebels diplo- 
matic representation; full recognition an- 
ticipated. 

Aucust 7—Thirty-seven nations, excluding Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, formally agree to 
Secretary of State Hull’s peace message of 


«July 16. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Juty 11—Loyalists occupy Villaneuva del Par- 
dillo, 12 miles west of Madrid, and take 600 
prisoners in drive to break siege of Madrid. 

Juty 12—Nine rebel planes shot down in heavy 
aerial battle over Madrid. 

Juty 14—Rebels claim to have stopped Loyalist 
advances in Sierra sector west of Madrid. 
Juty 15—Six rebel planes and one Loyalist ma- 
chine shot down in aerial “dog fight” over 

Madrid. 

Juty 16—Government makes slight advance 20 
miles south of Madrid, but rebels hold posi- 
tion in Sierra sector; rebel air raids beaten 


off Madrid. 


Juty 17—Government forces advance towards 
Brunete and Ciempozuelos, west and south 
of Madrid, in move to surround besiegers. 

Juty 18—Rebels lost 18 planes and Loyalists 
four; rebels gain in struggle for Brunete. 
All Spain celebrates first anniversary of war. 

Juty 19—Rebels mass troops for new assault on 
Madrid; Franco intimates restoration of 
monarchy with Don Juan as king; rebels 
conclude trade agreement with Germany. 

Juty 23—Rebels advance in Teruel sector, 15 
miles northwest of Valencia; stalemate con- 
tinues in Sierra sector. 

Juty 24—Rebels enter Brunete, 15 miles west of 
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Madrid and at tip of Loyalist offensive to 
lift siege of Madrid. 

Juty 25—Loyalists concede Brunete to rebels, 
who press towards Villanueva de la Canada. 

Juty 26—Loyalists shoot down five rebel planes 
west of Madrid. 

Jury 27—Rebels push on north of Brunete. 

JuLty 28—Rebels advance in eastern Spain. 

Aucust 2—Rebel drive in eastern Spain con- 
tinues; insurgents now within 30 miles of 
Cuenca on road linking Madrid with Va- 
lencia. 
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Aucust 5—Santander, last Government-held town 
on Bay of Biscay coast, in critical situation, 


Aucust 7—Andres Nin, anti-Stalinist leader, re- 
ported kidnapped from Madrid prison and 
shot. 

Aucust 8—Rebels report advance towards Cuenca 
road in effort to isolate Madrid. 


Aucust 9—Political crisis threatened between 
Negrin government, supported by Com. 
munists, and Anarchists led by Largo Cabal. 
lero; latter demand proletarian reforms. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Jury 12—Heavy fighting breaks out again outside 
Peiping; China warns of defensive measures 
unless alien troops removed. 

(Chinese demands to Hopei-Chahar political 
council—1) Council must not accept Jap- 
anese demands; 2) 29th Army must not be 
permitted to retreat; 3) Any and all sacri- 
fices must be made to repel Japanese.) 

Jury 13—Hostilities continue; Japanese demand 
1) withdrawal of Chinese troops (from west- 
ern banks of Yungking River); 2) punish- 
ment of officers causing clashes; 3) suppres- 
sion of all anti-Japanese movements; 4) co- 
operation against communism. 

Juty 14—Japanese troops continue to pour into 
China as fighting continues; Japan insists 
upon economic exploitation of North China. 

Jury 15—Chinese and Japanese consolidate forces 
for battle; Japanese insist upon negotiations 
with local Chinese officials only, barring 
Nanking from peace talks. 

Jury 16—Japan sends home troops to China; 
drive on Peiping anticipated. 

Japanese demand “autonomous” area in North 
China. ° 

Juty 18—Japan holds further troops at home, 
pending outcome of negotiations. 

Japanese report acceptance of their demands in 
North China; verbal agreement reached, but 
not signed. 

Jury 20—Japanese issue “last warning” 
Chinese troops retreat from north. 

General Chiang Kai-shek urges China to resist. 

Juty 21—Japanese shell Chinese barracks in 
Peiping zone. : 

Jury 22—Anti-Japanese 37th Division of 29th 
Army refuses to yield position; Tokyo and 
Nanking governments refuse to compromise 
over local settlement of dispute. 

Juty 23—Nanking reported agreeable to local 


that 


settlement of dispute; 37th Division being 
withdrawn; peaceful settlement seen. 

Japanese claim accord reached with General 
Sung Chek-yuan, head of semi-autonomous 
North China regime. 

Juty 25—Agreement upset by visit to General 
Sung Cheh-yuan of vice chief of Nanking 
general staff, resulting in stiffened attitude 
towards Japan. 

Juty 26—Japanese planes bomb Langfang, be- 
tween Tientsin and Peiping, in new outbreak. 

Juty 27—Japanese troops trapped in Peiping, 
many killed; Tokyo plans strong reprisals. 

Juty 28—Chinese defy Japanese ultimatum and 
battle for Peiping commences. 

Juty 29--Chinese surprise attack halts Japanese 
advance on Tientsin; Peiping bombed by 
Japanese. 

Juty 30—Japanese planes devastate Tientsin; 
oe Kai-shek vows resistance “to bitter 
end.” 

Aucust 1—Japanese continue battering attack on 
Tientsin. 

Aucust 3-—Nanking moves huge forces north- 
ward; serious war in view; Japanese drive 
South from Peiping and Tientsin to meet 
advancing Chinese armies. 

Aucust 5—Japanese Cabinet votes supplementary 
budget of 408,000,000 yen for North China 
operations, making total appropriations to 
date 517,000,000 yen; Chiang Kai-shek holds 
emergency conferences with Chinese leaders; 
Western nations held unlikely to interfere. 

Aucust 6—Japan warns that concentration of 
Chinese troops north of Yellow River may 
bring wider conflict. 

Aucust 8—Japanese capture Peiping, set up mili- 
tary rule. 

Aucust 9—Japanese naval men slain by Chinese 
at Shanghai airport. 


FOREIGN 


Bolivia 
Juty 14—Bloodless coup ousting Provisional 
President David Toro and _ establishing 
Colonel German Busch, Chief of General 
Staff, as President, attributed to young army 
officers. 


Juty 31—New government decides to abandon 
Bolivia’s experiment with state socialism and 
return to democratic-republican form of 
representative government. 


Canada 


Juty 19—Prime Minister Mackenzie King warns 
that Canada could not escape a “world 
holocaust”; asserts that Dominion will make 
own choice as to participation in war. 


Cuba 


Juty 25—-Colonel Fulgencio Batista announces 
three-year plan of economic and social re- 
construction, involving State control. 
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France 


Juty 14—Bastille Day celebrated by huge mili- 
tary display. 

Juty 19—Finance Minister Georges Bonnet pre- 
sents economy cuts to Cabinet. 

Juty 20—New economy measures expected to 
save 6,000,000,000 francs; arms budget not 
affected, 6,000,000,000 francs additional be- 
ing allotted to defense. 

Juty 22—Finance Minister Bonnet predicts bal- 
anced budget by end of year. 


Germany 


Juty 19—Exhibition of pre-Hitler “degenerate 
art” opened in Munich. 

juty 23—Heavy tax laid on males failing to serve 
in Army. 
Juty 25—Brother of Rev. Martin 
secretly arrested by Nazis. 
Juty 27—Government requisitions all wheat and 
rye crops to ensure bread supply despite an- 
ticipated 15 percent drop in harvest. 

Aucust 8—Authorities seize 115 in Niemoeller 
parade, believed to be first anti-Nazi mass 
demonstration. 


Great Britain 


Juty 22—By almost unanimous vote, House re- 
fuses to commit itself to partition of Pales- 
tine; bill-to be submitted to Mandate’s Com- 
mission of League of Nations. 


Niemoeller 
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Juty 23—House of Commons gives final assent 
to A. P. Herbert’s divorce bill, desertion, 
cruelty, ,and insanity now legal grounds for 
divorce. 

Juty 27—The Morning Post, oldest daily news- 
paper in the British Empire, sold to Lord 
Camrose, publisher of The Daily Telegraph. 

JuLty 28—King George VI escapes bomb on visit 
to Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Juty 31—Parliament adjourns after historic ses- 
sion. 

Russia 

Juty 12—Three Russians take off on new Mos- 
cow-San Francisco flight. 

Juty 14—-Russian fliers land in California, after 
6,262-mile non-stop flight. 

Juty 18—Pravda editorial urges political as well 
as criminal charges against Henry G. Yagoda, 
former head of the Political police. 

Juty 21—Russian oil supply held to be second 
to that of America at International Congress 
of Geology. 

Juty 23—Eight leaders of Young Communist or- 
ganization removed as “enemies of the peo- 
ple,” prior to voting under new Constitution. 

Juty 25—Pravda editorial announces launching 
of newspaper purge. 

Juty 26—-Huge grain crop reported, with yields 
of 30 to 50 bushels per acre. 

Auc. 1—Thirty clergymen on trial, accused of 
fascist plotting. 
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This Month’s 
CURRENT HISTORY 


There has been little news of late concerning the 
ebullient Oswald Mosley and his British fascists. 
But they have not passed from the picture. The 
mystery of their present quiescence is explained 
in Swastika Over England, by V. F. Calverton, 
who has just returned from a visit to England, 
where he delivered a series of lectures at the 
University of London. 


Charles Hodges, professor of politics at New 
York University and a member of Current His- 
tory’s editorial advisory board, lays out a com- 
plicated situation in a simple graphic form in 
Pacific Retreat, which describes the present Sino- 
Japanese conflict. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Palestine 
has been one of England’s most notable state 
papers and one which has aroused an’ interna- 
tional controversy. Pierre Crabites, who discusses 
The Partition of Palestine, was formerly senior 
American Judge of the Cairo International Tri- 
bunal in Egypt, and is now a special lecturer at 
Louisiana State University Law School. 
recent book is Unhappy Spain (Louisiana Univer- 
sity Press.) 


The news has just reached this country of what is 
reported as the largest mass demonstration 
against the Nazi regime in Germany. This demon- 
stration was a parade protesting against the 
arrest of the Reverend Martin Niemoeller, a priest 
who has become the leader of the Church opposi- 
tion to the Nazis, which is in fact the only opposi- 
tion. Emil Lengyel, a former contributor to 
Current History and the author of The New Deal 
in Europe, The Cauldron Boils, Hitler, and Mil- 
lions of Dictators, writes with first-hand knowl- 
edge of this courageous figure in Niemoeller’s 
Crusade. 


His most | 


The Background of American Labor comes from 
the early chapters of a survey of the American 
labor movement up to the present day. The 
author, Herbert Harris, is a former contributor 
to Current History; the book will be published 
by the Yale University Press and articles from it 
will appear in serial form in this magazine. 


Curt L. Heymann, of the editorial staff of The 
New York Times, contributes to this issue the 
second of his series of articles on European arms 
and against and for whom they are to be used; 
the present article surveys the Fascist Entente— 
Germany and Italy. 


Led by Surgeon General Thomas Parran, a wide- 
spread campaign has grown up to combat the 
ravages of social disease. The situation is com- 
prehensively reviewed in this issue by B. B. 
Tolnai, a student of social problems and a con- 
tributor to the Forum and Century and The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 


One of the romantic and least-known figures of 
contemporary history is Ibn Saud of Arabia. 
Ameen Rihani, the author, a contributor to many 
American publications and a lecturer on Near 
Eastern affairs, has done more than anyone else 
to introduce this striking figure to the Western 
world. 


Until Mr. Joseph Kennedy laid his firm hand 
upon the American shipping industry, it was a 
sick business. Mr. Kennedy’s problem and the 
way in which he is grappling with it are lucidly 
explained by Gardner Harding in What About 
Our Ships? Mr. Harding has been a close fol- 
lower of the American shipping situation, latterly 
as secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 
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ORE than two thousand years ago a little 
M essay, called On the Seven Wonders of 
the World was written. It took as its 
theme a select group of ancient works of art 
which delighted sightseers of the Alexandrian 
era. Included in the group were the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the 
Temple of Diana, the Statue of Jupiter Olympus, 
the Tomb of Mausolus, the Lighthouse of Alex- 
andria, the Colossus of Rhodes. 

The authorship of the essay on the seven won- 
ders has been a subject of much speculation. 
Some attribute it to the Antipater of Solon, oth- 
ers to Philo of Byzantium, still others to Claudius 
Aelianus. And why the number of wonders 
chosen was seven has never been precisely ascer- 
tained. History and mythology seem to have a 
particular fondness for the number; on the side 
of legend there are the Seven Wise Masters, the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, and the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom; in history, we read of the Seven Hills of 
Rome, the Seven Days’ Battle, the Seven Weeks’ 
War, and the Seven Year’s War. 

But stranger still, and certainly more remark- 
able, is that a 2,000-year-old-or-more essay whose 
origin is virtually unknown should have received 
such universal recognition down through the cen- 
turies; school children are taught the ancient se- 
lections with the unquestioned acceptance of a 
mathematical formula. Few speak of the list as 
man-made but rather as something that was or- 
dained or just happened. 

The tourist who sets out to see these original 
wonders today should be ready for a disappoint- 
ment, for all that is left—save in a few instances 
—are scattered stone and dust. The Pyramids 
still stand, and the Sphinx has been restored, but 
earthquakes have destroyed the Tomb of Mauso- 
lus, the Lighthouse of Alexandria, and the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes. The Temple of Diana’s burned 
ruins are buried in the vanished city of Ephesus. 

And even should the tourist visit the monu- 
ments chosen on less ancient lists of wonders— 
the Great Wall of China, the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, the Coliseum at Rome, the Cathedral of St. 
Peter, the Vatican, the Louvre, the Escurial, Ang- 
kor, and Stonehenge among them—he will find 
that contemporary civilization is poorly repre- 
sented. 

What, then, are the world’s wonders today? 
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in the Making 
How many of the monuments chosen on the first 
list of the Seven Wonders of the World still de- 
serve high rating? To what extent has present. 
day culture and industrialization contributed to 
the world’s beauties today? 

For the answers to these questions Current 
History has gone to a group of distinguished in- 
dividuals. It has asked each of them to nomi- 
nate, in the light of his own experiences and ob- 
servations, a list of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. There were no restrictions. Lists could 
be made up entirely of either man-made or natu- 
ral wonders, or a combination of both. . The se- 
lections did not have to be confined necessarily 
to present-day wonders. 

Those on the “Wonders’ Committee” submit- 
ting their nominations were: 

Carleton Beals, author and traveler. 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd, scientist and 
explorer. 

Richard Curle, English world-traveler 
and writer. 

Richard Halliburton, 
and writer. 

Malcolm La Prade, “The Man from 

Cook’s.” 

M. E. Tracy, editor and publisher. 

A wide range of varied careers and experi- 
ences are reflected in the selections, from the 
choice by one member of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies to the New York subway systems by an- 
other. Unlike the original Seven Wonders of the 
World, monuments are not represented exclu- 
sively. Nature, music, literature, engineering, 
science, invention, the firmament—all find places 
on the lists of the members of the “Wonders’ 
Committee.” 

It is impossible, of course, to draw up a single 
list based on all the nominations since the matter 
is entirely relative and since there are no fixed 
standards by which a “wonder” is measured. Mr. 
Curle, in making his selections, emphasized that 
the real interest of a list of Seven Wonders, as 
compiled by travelers, is that it is formed from 
personal visits and personal reactions. “There 
are so many wonders,” he wrote, “that I am quite 
unable to say what affect anything would have 
upon me unless I had seen it for myself.” 

Only one of the original Seven Wonders of the 
World is mentioned on any of the lists of the se- 
lectors, and that monument—the Pyramids—was 
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represented on more lists than any other wonder. 
Appropriately enough, the Empire State Build- 
ing was chosen by several members of the com- 
mittee, thus rounding out roughly 5,000 years in 
architectural achievement. 

So diverse were the lists that out of 42 possible 
nominations, only ten wonders received two or 
more votes. These were, in addition to the Pyra- 
mids and the Empire State Building, the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, the San Francisco Bridges, the 
Grand Canyon, the Great Wall of China, and the 
Victoria Falls at Rhodesia, the Taj Mahal, 
Angkor, and radio. 

Culling a list of Seven American Wonders of 
the World from the combined selections would 
have the Empire State Biulding as the No. 1 
choice with the Grand Canyon, the San Francisco 
Bridges, the Big Trees of California, the New 
York City underground systems, Manhattan Is- 
land, Yosemite, and Niagara Falls as the sup- 
porting cast. It is interesting to note that out of 
the total number of selections, America received 
exactly seven. 

Carleton Beals’ selections are generously fla- 
vored with “cultural wonders.” He has chosen: 


Beethoven’s symphonies 
Dostoievski’s Brothers Karamazov 
Plato’s Republic 

Radio 

The Piazza Duomo, Florence, Italy 
The Alhambra, Granada, Spain 
The Greco Room, Toledo, Spain 


It is interesting to compare Mr. Beals’ list with 
that of Admiral Byrd, whose extensive experi- 
ences with men and machines have probably been 
a strong factor in making the selections of: 


Man’s use of electricity with special 
reference to radio 

Aviation 

The gasoline engine with special refer- 
ence to the automobile 

Moving pictures 

Man’s use of steam with special refer- 
ence to trains and steamboats 

The printing press 

The Ice Age in Antarctica (“Very few 
people in the world realize that there 
is a fully-grown ice age going on.” ) 


The advantage of water as a vantage point 
from which to view world’s wonders is illustrated 
in the selections of Richard Curle: 


The harbor of Rio de Janeiro as seen 
from the sea 

The Deserted City of Pagan, as seen 
from the Irrawaddy River in Burma 

Empire State Building 


MAJESTY IN MANHATTAN: The Empire State 

Building is the No. 1 American monument 

among the Seven Wonders of the World, ac- 

cording to the nominations by Current History’s 

Wonders’ Committee.”’ The Pyramids were 
first in total votes. 





The white, towering wall of the Peru- 
vian Andes, as seen from the Pacific 
Ocean 

Capetown Harbor, as seen from the 
slopes of Table Mount 

The Pyramids 

Victoria Falls in Rhodesia 


Richard Halliburton, protesting that it would 
be easier to name seventy wonders than just 
seven, compromised by offering two lists—one 
consisting of man-made wonders, the other 
natural wonders. The first list: 

Angkor Temples in French Indo-China 
The Pyramids 

The Panama Canal 

Manhattan Island 

The Great Wall of China 

The Taj Mahal 

San Francisco Bridges 


And Mr. Halliburton’s list of natural wonders: 

Yosemite Valley 

The Grand Canyon of Colorado 

The Nile River 

Matterhorn Mountain in the Alps 

The Harbor of Rio de Janeiro 

Mt. Everest 

Three waterfalls (“It is impossible to 
say that one is greater than the other, 
since each is greatest in its spe- 
cialty.”) : 
Niagara 
Iguazu in the Argentine 
Victoria in ‘Rhodesia 
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Four of the selections on Mr. Halliburton’s 
list of man-made wonders were included on the 
nominations of Malcolm La Prade: 

Angkor Temples in French Indo-China 

Mount St. Michel (“Tiny rocky island 
off the coast of Normandy . . . a me- 
dieval poem in stone.’’) 

The Taj Mahal (“Perhaps the world’s 
most perfect and poetically beautiful 
single building.” ) 

The Empire State Building 

The Pyramids 

The Great Wall of China 

Carcassone, ancient walled city in 
France (“Embodies all of the glamor 
and romance of medieval Europe.” ) 


America enjoys a strong representation on 
M. E. Tracy’s list of the Seven Wonders: 


The San Francisco Bridges 

The Big Trees of California (“Oldest 
living things in the world.”) 

The Grand Canyon 

Underground systems of New York 
City, including the subways, river 
tubes, aqueducts, etc. (“one of the 
greatest engineering accomplishments 
in the world.” ) 

The Pyramids 

Radio 

The Northern Lights (“The mystery 
and beauty of the aurora borealis 
entitle it to ‘wonder’ status.” ) 


The World Today in Books 


(Continued from page 6) 


the trenches in Spain. It is cast in a form not 
unlike the novel and even as such there is too 
much emphasis upon conversation of little conse- 
quence and not enough upon the substance of 
Mr. Watson’s story. Its chief importance, as a 
contribution to our literature of the Spanish civil 
war, is its material on the International Brigade 
and its picture of the Spanish people—fighting 
to save their country against fascism, a fight 
which would have ended months ago were it not 
for the wholesale use of German and Italian men 
and materials. 


Tue threat of another World War, as presented 
by the Spanish conflict and Japan’s expedition in 
China, give timeliness and added value to Cap- 
tain Liddel Hart’s Europe in Arms, a guidebook 
to the next war. Captain Hart, author of the now 
famous History of the World War, and one of 


Europe’s foremost military experts, has analyzed 
the war-making and defense abilities of the lead- 
ing powers and has indicated along what lines 
of military strategy the next war may be fought. 

The Spanish war, Captain Hart says in a 
tucked-in-chapter (it was received by the pub- 
lishers after the book was already off the press), 
is a fairly accurate dress-trehearsal of the next 
war, except, of course, on a tremendously re- 
duced scale. Fighting spirit and determination 
among the people will avail little in the face of 
superior military equipment. Air bombings will 
be effective but not to the extent described so 
dramatically by prophets of disaster. Experience 
shows that they will be “less overwhelming in 
fulfillment than in anticipation.” And on land, 
the defense still has the advantage. Offensive 
forces face great risks, risks that might not war- 
rant the anticipated gain, and Captain Hart de- 
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scribes the attacking force as one which embarks 
on a venture whose tactical foundations were 
unsound. 

Evaluating the military might of the Euro- 
pean powers, Captain Hart finds that Germany 
has a shortage of officers and shows little ad- 
vancement in the general composition of the anti- 
aircraft and field howitzer divisions over the 
ideas of the last war. He doubts whether Der 
Fuhrer has yet developed either the equipment 
or tactics necessary to penetrate a strong and 
thoroughly modern defense. Russia’s army has a 
strange mixture of old and new ideas. Its tank 
forces give it its greatest strength but the promi- 
nence of horsed cavalry lends it an appearance in 
peace of a “colossal circus; in war it would 
probably mean a huge cemetery.” In numbers, 
the Red Army stands foremost in Europe, but a 
great many of their military ideas are “undi- 
gested.” Italy, with its stress upon mass conscrip- 
tion, is an example of the fallacy of numbers 
above all else. “Under modern conditions, and 
especially the growing menace of air attack, the 
larger the army, the weaker a country may prove 
in war. Technical quality counts, not drilled 
quantity.” France has been making the same 
mistake in her reliance upon huge numbers but 
is now coming to pay closer attention to equip- 
ment and mechanization, along with advanced 
military strategy for mobilization and transporta- 
tion. Great Britain is engaged in her greatest 
rearmament program, modernizing her land, sea, 
and air forces, with particular stress on the latter. 

Considering the question of whether another 
war will end civilization, Captain Hart be- 
lieves that there is a reasonable hope that an- 
other war may see the collapse of attacking 
forces before the collapse of civilization. Also, 
“a sense of the ridiculous may bring the warring 
peoples to their senses before they can renew the 
war-effort.” : 


Tue general rearmament so competently de- 
scribed by Captain Hart in Europe in Arms 
comes in for sharp criticism by Philip Gibbs in 
Ordeal in England. It is true that the crisis of 
the crown has been cause for worry, but of great 
concern, too, he says, is the race to gorge the 
country with guns and war machines. Rearma- 
ment has already disrupted Great Britain by re- 
cruiting the country’s productive forces for “pur- 
poses which have no productive value beyond the 
machinéry of slaughter.” Where it will all lead, 
Sir Philip does not profess to know, but he is 
frightened at the certainty of the high price Eng- 
lishmen will have to pay, both economically and 
socially. 
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Great Britain has other anxieties. The Spanish 
war, for one. Sir Philip hits out against the 
British Labor party and its sympathizers who 
have accused the government of cowardice in not 
preventing Germany and Italy from aiding the 
rebels, but who would have supported direct in- 
tervention by Great Britain on the side of the 
loyalists, even at the risk of a general European 
war. And at the other end of the social lever are 
those who want the government to step in against 
aid to the loyalists by France, Russia, and Czech- 
oslovakia. 


Sir Philip bemoans England’s lack of leader- 
ship. “Looking down on the House of Commons 
from the Strangers’ Gallery, one’s heart sinks at 
the mediocrity of that assembly. There is noth- 
ing dynamic there. The two Front Benches are 
respectable and dull. The Labor party, with a 
few exceptions, is without quality. The Con- 
servative party fails to produce any sign of a 
coming leader. ... It is a tame assembly of 
sheeplike members who herd into the right lob- 
bies when the bell rings.” 


But though England has been through and is 
undergoing an ordeal, the skies are not com- 
pletely black. The people are virtually untouched 
by the extremists; they have overthrown the old 
squalor, the old grinding drudgery of sweated 
labor; they have more time for leisure, more 
worthwhile interests. 


You can’t judge the country, says Gibbs, by 
that “monstrous .ant heap called London nor by 
the tabloid press which panders to the lowest 
common denominator of mob psychology.” He 
looks past London to the English countryside, 
where there are cathedral cities and where time 
stands still, where life “goes on traditionally in 
old farmsteads and small villages.” 


There is little of the tongue-in-cheek about Sir 
Philip. He speaks with candor about the princi- 
pals in the real-life drama which found its tenta- 
tive ending with the abdication of a widely-loved 
King. He travels through Europe, getting the 
range on dictators and peoples, praising here, 
condemning there. One thing about Philip Gibbs: 
he misses nothing. That, plus a gift of expres- 
sion, makes his Ordeal in England one of the 
most provocative of recent books. You will find 
yourself unknowingly swayed by the sweep and 
persuasion of Gibbs’ reasoning until you sud- 
denly pull up with a start and realize that you 
have just discarded some of your pet theories. 
And when you try to snuggle back again into your 
haven of prejudices, Gibbs stands there, chal- 
lenge in hand. And more often than not, you will 
find yourself unable to meet it. 
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Tere have been a number of recent attempts 
to take the press apart and examine the coils and 
springs that have given it such a wide importance 
in our way of life. The best of these are The 
Daily Newspaper in America, by Alfred M. Lee, 
and The Press and World Affairs, by Robert W. 
Desmond. 

Mr. Lee, associate professor of Sociology and 
Journalism at the University of Kansas, has con- 
tributed a biography of American newspapers 
that must have been years in the making. The 
reason that a work of such scope has not been 
done before becomes easily apparent: the extent 
of the material and the necessary research was 
too prohibitive. But Mr. Lee has succeeded in 
accomplishing the seemingly impossible. He has 
traced the growth and development of newspaper 
publishing and its integral strands with remark- 
able clarity and completeness. 

The Daily Newspaper in America grew out of 
curiosity. “I wanted to go behind ordinary busi- 
ness office and city room experiences and gain 
some perspective upon the nature and role of 
this significant social instrument. The present 
book is a report on the extent to which my 
curiosity has been satisfied.” Mr. Lee adds, with 
refreshing frankness: “On many points, as the 
text indicates, I am still quite curious.” 

Yet close inspection of Mr. Lee’s 750-page 
work fails to indicate where even a reference- 
seeker could possibly be disappointed in seeking 
either general or specific information about 
newspaper publishing fields. Apparently, Mr. 
Lee has overlooked nothing. Here, in clear, read- 
able style are the accounts, not only of daily 
newspapers but of their managements, produc- 
tion problems, chains and associations, editorial 
workers and editorial labor organizations, labor 
questions, advertising, press associations, syndi- 
cates, world news organizations, and a myriad of 
related aspects of publishing. An extensive ap- 
pendix contains thirty-two tables, from the circu- 
lation of foreign-language newspapers to the 
price of newsprint in 1790. 

Mr. Lee finds an evolutionary process at work 
in newspaper publishing, as in other industries, 
and society as a whole, that represents “a vast 
number of largely unplanned actions, expedient 
to the individuals involved within the limits of 
their foresight.” 


In The Press and World Affairs, Robert W. 
Desmond tells the story behind the foreign news- 
paper dispatches that few outside the profession 
ever know. It is an interesting and important 
story, for it is closely related to the inner work- 
ings of world politics and events, involving cen- 
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sorship, suppression, distortion, propaganda, 
furtherance of special interests. 

Governments view news, it is clear from Mr. 
Desmond’s valuable work, as a serious business. 
Each of them has a heavy stake in world opinion 
and will try to color the reports of news corre- 
spondents in such a way that the picture will 
not be unfavorable. A number of countries—the 
United States, Great Britain, and France—will 
approach the problem with a certain degree of 
care and even finesse, maintaining an outward 
appearance of free news channels. But the dicta- 
torships do not even bother with pretenses; news- 
paper copy must go through a censor and corre- 
spondents who persist in discovering uncompli- 
mentary things about the regime are “persuaded” 
to leave the country altogether. 

Mr. Desmond, himself a former correspondent, 
can testify that the life is far from easy. The 
training must of necessity be wide and* thorough 
—especially in history, economics. politics, and 
languages—and an apprenticeship at home as a 
political correspondent is desirable, if not re- 
quired. Once appointed to a foreign post, the 
correspondent must be prepared to live away 
from home for years at a time—often as many as 
ten or more. He must acclimate himself to the 
country and to the people. He must understand 
their way of thinking and reasoning. He must be 
able to build up reliable information sources. 
Most important of all: he must be able to pene- 
trate the heavy layers of impedimenta blanketing 
the real news. 

But pushing news through to the home office 
requires a wide combination of talents. If the 
correspondent is in Rome, he cannot get any 
worthwhile news leads from the local papers be- 
cause Italy’s Fourth Estate says just what II 
Duce wants it to and no more. In Italy, as in all 
dictatorships, the news most eagerly sought is 
that dealing with opposition movements. This 
news is carefully guarded but if a correspondent 
should succeed in ferreting it out he will have to 
take the teeth out of his story and write it in 
such a way that it will not give offense. Even 
then, the cable agents may delete ‘passages from 
the story, delay it, or throw it away entirely. 

Germany considers the press, according to an 
admission by Herr Goebbels, as “a piano on 
which the government can play.” There is an 
attempt, too, to make sounding boards out of the 
foreign correspondents. The Ministry of Propa- 
ganda turns out reams upon reams of its music 
sheets for newspaper consumption but very little 
of it is of interest to foreign readers—even that 
portion of it that is based on fact. 

And though censorship in Russia is less of a 
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problem to correspondents because it is routine 
in character, it is there, nevertheless, and it is 
very difficult to obtain exclusive spot news sto- 
ries. Factual stories come from official sources 
and “every agency is bent to propaganda pur. 
poses.” 


Or strone importance.to students of economics 
and finance is Dr. Paul Einzig’s World Finance, 
1935-1937, which follows the author’s earlier 
work, World Finance, 1914-1935. Dr. Einzig’s 
new survey discusses the many vital changes and 
developments in the last two years of the world’s 
financial and monetary evolution. Authoritative 
—Dr. Einzig’s reputation as a financial expert 
is international—his book makes a complete and 
detailed summary of the subject. Every event of 
importance, big or small, is outlined, explained, 
and appraised. Among the topics given a clear 
and understandable basis for the lay reader are 
the Tripartite Monetary Agreement, the devalua- 
tion of the franc, stabilization, the gold standard 
and the gold bloc currencies, the Swiss banking 
crisis, Roosevelt reflation, Mussolini’s monetary 
management, and Chamberlin’s strategy. 


Tue Zionists have shown a little more amenabil- 
ity toward the efforts of Great Britain to give 
them a homeland of their own and there is the 
strong possibility that the Jews may yet have a 
nation they can call their own. For an adequate 
understanding of the background of this and 
other questions pertaining to the Jewish race the 
reader is referred to A Social and Religious His- 
tory of the Jews, a three-volume study by Salo 
Wittmayer Baron. 

Mr. Baron, professor of Jewish History, Litera- 
ture and Institutions on the Miller Foundation at 
Columbia University, has concerned himself in 
the first two volumes with the interrelation of so- 
cial and religious forces which have dominated 
the long “historio-evolution” of the Jewish peo- 
ple. The third volume contains the notes and 
bibliography which are extremely valuable per 
se. The work grew out of a nucleus of ten Scher- 
merhorn Lectures, delivered at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1931 under the title, “Jewish Society and 
Religion in Their Historical Interrelation.” 

Unlike other histories of the race, Mr. Baron’s 
study has not stressed personalities but has gone 
to the heart of the fundamental social trends in 
Jewish life from Biblical times until the present 
and has described their influence on the ancient 
Israelite religion, and on medieval and modern 
Judaism. The work shows the mark of sound 
scholarship and careful planning. Its documen- 
tation consists of an entire volume. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
The American cane sugar 
industry of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the only crop-pro- 
ducing branch of agriculture 
providing year-round em- 
ployment for its workers. 
That’s no accident. Good 
management plans field and 
mill work when the crop is 
grown, harvested, ground. 
Repairs, construction, refor- 
estation—are intentionally 
reserved for quieter periods 


when jobs would otherwise 
be threatened. 





HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, U.S. A. 








VOPR LL .. PERPETUAL MOTION 


WHEELS . .. turning, spinning, whirring—clicking off 
miles... wheels of freight cars, motor trucks and trailers— 
tractors, reapers, wagons. Wheels of the nation, speeding the 
nation’s business, moving the products of farm and factory. 


Merchandise on the march! Rolling to every corner of the 
United States...what one section grows—another wants... 
what this region makes—that one needs! 


Merchandise in motion—on every road of steel and every 


concrete highway... Millions worth of it annually—headed 
for the United States in the Pacific—Hawaii. 


Merchandise marching back from the Territory of Hawaii 
—mostly cane sugar! Two billion pounds each year. Coming 
in ships that fly only the Stars and Stripes... distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the U.S. A. 


Cane sugar grown on American soil—completely absorbed 
by the American market! Every pound exchanged for dollars 


which flow back through every channel of trade to Amer- 
ican wage earners. 


Perpetual motion for industry... perpetual jobs for workers! 
Wheels—meshing one industry with another... proving 
the perpetual interdependence of all American industries. 





A voluntary association of plantations, providing year-round employment for 50,000 peaple in 
the production of cane sugar, paying the highest farm wages in the American sugarin 
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scram 


booze 


calaboose lousy 


bunk grub whoopee 


chicken (girl) 
cock-eyed 

you're telling me yes-man 
fried 


plastered to frisk (search) 


flat-foot apple-sauce 
and how 


doughboy kibitzer 
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